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“ Tae Sprecrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be rad 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before Ereut o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———_~»>—_ 
HE result of General Hooker’s advance has been a retreat. 
By manceuvres pronounced by competent judges bold and 








‘skilful, he in five days crossed the Rappahannock, and on the 


2nd of May found himself in rear of General Lee. The Con- 
federate chief, alarmed for his communication with Rich- 
mond, withdrew most of his force from Fredericksburg, and 
endeavoured to outflank Hooker on the right. He nearly 
succeeded, the cleventh division flying in panic, but was 
stopped by General Hooker’s own, commanded by General 
Berry, who was killed on the field. Meanwhile, General 
Sedgwick, with 15,000 men, attacked the weakened force 
at Fredericksburg, and carried the heights. The Confede- 
rates were now placed between two fires, and had General 
Stoneman, despatched for that purpose, succeeded in cutting 
the railway to Richmond, Lee might have been crushed. By 
that railway however, General Longstreet arrived with 45,000 
men, and drove Sedgwick back over the river, the bridges over 
which were commanded by the Confederate guns. The Con- 
federates, therefore, commanded Hooker’s line of retreat, and 
that General felt himself compelled to retire across the river. 
He accordingly crossed on the 5th, and only the rearguard 
was attacked. The total extent of loss during the three days’ 
fighting is unknown; but it is believed that General Hooker 
will be superseded—a hasty and apparently unjust measure. 


The week has been spent in the City in looking out for a 
suitable candidate to replace Mr. Western Wood. Mr. 
Kirkman Hodgson, who would have been universally accept- 
able, is unable, from his many occupations, to offer himself. 
Mr. Morley would please the Dissenting interest, but his 
name would lose his party two thousand votes among 
Churchmen, on a moderate estimate. Mr. Moore has 
the advantage of wealth, but it is not one that ought 
to weigh heavily in London. Of those seriously mentioned 
the most promising name hitherto has been Mr. Goschen’s, 
who was on the Bank Direction, and is a member of one of the 
most solid City firms. Mr. Goschen was a first-class man 
at Oxford, and highly distinguished as a speaker at the 
Union, which has trained so many Parliamentary orators, 
from Gladstone downwards. The Egyptian loan, which he 
introduced last year, was a marked success. He is well 
known to have proved himself not only a sound, but an 
original economist. Practical men are common enough, but 
a practical man who can think clearly and express himself 
vigorously is the true type of the commercial statesman 
who is wanted to represent the City in Parliament. 





The Drawing-room held on Saturday by the Princess of 
Wales, as representative of the Queen, was attended by nearly 
two thousand ladies, the carriages stretching in one direction 
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nearly four hours; many ladies were cooped up in their car- 
riages for six hours, and many more wasted three in the effort 
to get away after the presentation. The same complaint is 
heard after every drawing-room, and all the arrangements 
seem out of keeping with the age. The number of persons 
desiring to be presented has increased with the national 
wealth, while the habits of the Court have become more and 
more secluded. The Stuarts received always, and even the 
present family, though their etiquette has always been more 
rigorous, once received every week. Could not the number 
of drawing-rooms to be held in the season be fixed, and a 
reception suite erected of something like adequate size? To 
recommend the adoption of the dress of the century, instead of 
the preposterous footman’s livery now called a Court dress, 
would, we suppose, be heresy. 


The Derby was the wettest known for years, the Prince of 
Wales not apparently enjoying his mother’s prerogative of 
ordering the sun to shine. The crowd was enormous, and very 
miserable ; the race slow, and the favourite, beaten apparently 
by the mud, did not win, leaving the blue ribbon of the turf 
to Mr. Naylor, the owner of Macaroni. By the way, the 
Derby, the first of English races, is the only one in which the 
winner obtains no memento of his victory which can be kept 
and handed down. Why not make the stakes guineas, and 
employ the odd shillings in a plain but massive gold cup? 


The complications in Prussia increase. The vote of the 
Chamber refusing the unconstitutional demand of Ministers to 
be exempt from the discipline of the Chamber was carried 
last Friday, by 295 to 20 votes. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more inconsistent, as the offending Minister von Roon had, 
as lately as the 19th of September, submitted himself 
dutifully to the discipline of the President, who warned him 
that it was unparliamentary to call any deputy’s language 
‘senseless’? (widersinnig); and he withdrew the remark. 
Now, however, they persist, and have even managed to impli- 
cate the King in the quarrel. On Thursday last, Herr von 
Bismark read a message from the King, reproving the House 
for supporting the unconstitutional conduct of its President, 
stating that ‘‘such a position for the Ministers does not cor- 
respond with the dignity of the Crown,” and advising the 
Chamber “‘ to terminate such a state of things in order that 
the business of the House may continue.” The Minister then 
left the House, and Herr Virchow moved that the royal 
message be referred to the committee on the address, ‘‘ as the 
Ministers had misinformed the King.” This course was 
unanimously adopted. In diplomacy, asin chess, the game 
usually approaches a termination when the player moves his 
king. The check-mate must come soon, or the board be 
violently overthrown. 





We are glad to note that Lord De Grey has triumphed over 
the Horse Guards in the first serious encounter,—the question 
of the New Zealand command. General Cameron, an able 
soldier, and one who commands the full confidence of the 
colonists, is to be continued in the command. Every new 
mail, however, brings evidence that New Zealand wants some- 
thing more than a good soldier—an able governor, such a 
man as we might choose for India, if the troubles of the 
colony are not to smoulder on for ever. At New Plymouth, 
the land of the settlers has never been restored by the natives ; 
though two years have elapsed since the war, the scttlers 
are still huddled together in the town of New Plymouth. 
The mail roads are closed against the Queen’s mails,— 
British wrecks are pillaged, the mail boxes seized, and the 
settlers forbidden to aid the passengers and crew,—and 
Englishmen are prohibited from going near their own land 
except on the insulting and treasonable condition of swearing 
allegiance to the Maori King! Clearly Sir George Grey is 
not up to his work, and the sooner a strong ruler is sent there 
the better for the peace of the colony. 
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which is as official as its civil | stand why a statement, which is habitually explained away, 
tegent of China has resolved to should excite scruples in any one, and thought, somewhat 
that to remove the necessity for such forced 





Tho Moniteur de 1 Armee, 
namesake, affirms that the 
organize the whole Chinese Army, including the guard, under | paradoxically, 
European officers and native lads trained in a military school explanations would be to encourage insincerity in the clergy. 
to be established at Pekin. As he has already an Anglo- To repeal this obsolete subscription now, said the Bishop 
Chinese marine, this resolution will place the whole fighting of Oxford, “would leave some free, as they supposed, no 
strength of the country under European control. The French | longer to believe with their hearts what they spoke 
are trying hard to obtain the direction of the new force, and, | with their tongues ;”—so that a measure whose only purpose 
with a Zouave army and a semi-English navy, the position it is to adapt the language of a declaration to its admitted 
of the Imperial Government is likely to be a pleasant one. meaning is opposed by dignitaries on the ground that it will 
The facts are expected to convince the Japanese of the inex- | tend to encourage the habit of not meaning what you say. 
pediency of their policy of isolation ! You must say with your tongue a good deal more than you 

—_—_——_—— ‘mean, in order that you may believe what you do mean with 

Mr. Dillwyn, member for Swansea, on Tuesday night your heart, says the episcopal logic. Surely this is the 
raised a debate on the Irish Church, by a motion for a Select | form of thought of men who habitually say more thaa they 
Committee to inquire how far the distribution of endowments | fee] ? ar 





for religious purposes in Ireland may be amended so as to | 
benefit all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and how far 
certain Parliamentary resolutions in the matter have been 
carried out. Mr. H. Seymour moved, as an amendment, for 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the proportions of revenue 
and population, and the possibility of redistribution within 
the Church itself. Mr. Whiteside, in a speech analyzed in 
another column, opposed both motion and amendment, and 


Mr. Consul Petherick, who was believed dead, has effected a 
junction with Captains Speke and Grant, on the Bahr-el- 
| Abiad, or White Nile, and Captain Speke reports that he has 

at length discovered the source of the White Nile in the Lake 
of Victoria Nyanza, at least four degrees south of the equator, 
| which must give a length to the Nile up to the end of this 
| branch of at least 3,000 miles. The eastern bank is a vast 
| gold-field. It seems to be determined that the region about the 


Mr. Bernal Osborne moved the adjournment of the debate,» : > . 
m Cheese mene J : re equator is a huge plateau of enormous swamps, from which 


and gave notice that on going into Committee of Supply 
after Whitsuntide, he should move a resolution on the Lvish 


Church. 


Convocation has met again, and Archdeacon Denison has 
obtained a modified synodic condemnation of Dr. Colenso’s 


book—that the book does, in the judgment of the Upper | 


House, “involve errors of the most dangerous character, 
subversive of faith in the Bible as the Word of God”’—a 
judgment protested against by the Bishop of London 
on Tuesday, and both protested and voted against on 
Wednesday by the Bishop of St. David’s, who said that 
the propositions selected for condemnation by the Committee 


of the Lower House were ‘ dangerous,” and “‘ required very | 


rivers emerge in various directions, some flowing northward, 
‘like the Nile, and some east or west, like the Zambezi and 
| the Benoué. 

| The aspect of Polish affairs remains almost unchanged, the 
severity of the Russians and the extent of the insurrection 
alike increasing slowly. Volhynia, the Ukraine, and portions 
of Little Russia are announced this week as in open revolt, 
/and the Finns are strangely disturbed. The municipalities 
'of Abo and Helsingfors have both refused to sign addresses 
|of devotion to the Emperor, and a rising is reported as 
‘imminent. On the other hand, the Czar seems to have made 
‘up his mind to recede no farther. He has ordered two con- 
scriptions within three months, which will, it is calculated, 


much explanation, which they did not appear to have received, | Jeaye him 200,000 disposable men, and his brother the 
but, as far as he could judge of them, they were propositions | Arehduke Constantine has informed the higher military 
which involved a varicty of large, diflicult, abstruse, theological | ofjcers in Poland that the future is gloomy and a European 
questions, on which it would be very unadvisable for that Con- | war at hand. Poland has been divided into districts und the 
vocation to form a judgment.” The Bishop of Salisbury only | people forbidden to move from one to the other without 


regretted that a stronger sentence had not been passed, an 
was totally unable to see that the possibility of judicial duties 


| passes, and great efforts are making in Russia to stir up a 
‘religious war. A proclamation is even circulated, ordering 


devolving on the Archbishop and Bishops affected the policy | the extirpation of Catholics; but this is, we suspect, an 


of prejudging the case. He thought they might condemn | 
yehemently as heretical what they might afterwards cheer- | 
fully admit to be not illegal teaching; that is, apparently, 

they might set up a Court of Ecclesiastical Equity to | 
determine what is the inner faith of the Church of | 
England when the Court of Arches is at fault. We would | 
rather not trust the Bishops with the administration of | 
mere law, but to give them jurisdiction in equity would be | 
a public scandal. 


edie | 

Sir G. Bowyer does not take much by worrying Lord Palmer- 
ston. In answer to the hon. baronet’s importunities for his | 
authority concerning the Brigand Committee in Rome, Lord 
Palmerston replied that if he were to give up his private autho- 
rities, he should soon be as ignorant of foreign affairs as the hon. | 
baronet ; but that the information, which it would be impos- | 
sible for the Prime Minister of England to give, might be 
supplied in this particular case by communicating with a 
certain Jesuit Father Curce, who, on the 3rd May, preached 
in the Church of Santo Spirito dei Neapolitani a sermon to | 
the ex-King of Naples, and a large Bourbonite audi- | 
ence, reproaching them that by promises of money 
and inflammatory writing they kept hounding on the ignorant 
masses of Southern Italy to pillage and slaughter, and that 
while they could not afford a bajocco to their suffering fel- 
low-countrymen, who, but for Roman charity, would die of | 
starvation, they were ready to pay for the outfit of these | 
brigands. After this reply, much enjoyed by the House, Sir | 
George Bowyer subsided. 








Lord Ebury brought forward on Tuesday the second reading | 
of his Bill to abolish the exceedingly objectionable subscription | 
which beneficed clergymen give to the contents of the 
Prayer Book,—in the form of their “ unfeigned assent and | 
consent to anything contained in the Book of Common 


Prayer.” He was supported by a very able and convincing diary in the Moniteur. t 
speech from the Bishop of London, and a few masterly words | army was three weeks marching 


from Lord Grey. He was opposed by the Archbishop of | 
Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford, who could not under- | 


invention intended to rouse the peasants. 





On Monday the American prize courts were vehemently 
attacked by Lord Clanricarde in the House of Lords, and 
Lord Russell in reply showed that there was no substantial 
case against them. ‘The American and English nation, he 
said, are now very much in the position of the friends who 
garotted each other in the excessive excitement of mind pro- 
duced by the garotte panic. England accuses America, with 
little or no cause, of wishing to prey on English commerce ; 
America accuses England, with equally little or less cause (if 
we except a few mischievous shipbuilders), of wishing to prey 
on American commerce; and the only danger is that they 
will fly at each other under a false impression that each is a 
brigand at heart. The law officers of the Crown had found 
no fault with the judgments of the American prize courts, so 
far as they had as yet had authentic reports of the pro- 
ceedings. 

There is still a hitch in the matter of the Greek throne. 
The Envoys despatched to Copenhagen a telegram that all 
will be settled, but all is not settled, and they are threatening 
to depart. It is believed that the obstacle is Prince Chris- 
tian, who holds out as if he were granting a favour, iustead 
of receiving one. The interregnum 1s deplorable, as the 
Greek troops are losing all discipline. Thirty of | them 
recently seized a young Austrian girl, a circus rider, in the 
streets of Athens, took her into the fields, and subjected her 
to the cruellest outrages. So hopeless did redress appear, 





‘that Mr. Scarlett, the British Minister, threatened, unless 
justice were done, to quit the capital, and the Assembly 


passed a vote severely censuring the Ministry, which has 
since been remodelled. 


The Emperor has published portions of General Forey's 
From these it appears that the French 
from Orizaba to Puebla, a 
distance of eighty miles, and nineteen days attacking the rh 

1e 


which, on 2nd of April, had not been captured yet. 
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slow 1 » the necessity of guarding communi- | justice, that this sum will be divided among them—the class, 
eations. and th : sieve to the determination of the Mexi- | of all others connected with the affair, hardest worked and 
cans, Ww! ve shown the old Spanish eapacity for defending | worst paid. 
tor ur ; nid makine f Pneh) a NSarsaoss "her "my 1: . . . . P 
Mahe Walls, ONG Are MAKING f Puebla a } ae ts W — The trunk-line of Italian railway has been opened from Turin 
ate sied. General Forey has at { “e nl, . res ’. 
Puc is occupicd, - neral Forey ha still to mar 1} ©’ to Pescara, in the Abruzzi, and will next year be opened to 
Mexico, distant a hundred miles, and capture a city only to) p, gia, reaching Naples probably by 1866. 


roached through a lake, and which will be “defended 
With the same desperate tenacity. No Mexicans, except the 
brigands eommanded by Marquez, have yet joined the French, 
and General Forey reports that he has found it impossible to 
form an Inlian division. The idea of doing so while the 
President of the Republic is an Indian suggests ignorance in 
high quarters in Paris. 
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The Fank rate of discount was raised last Saturday to 35 


per cent., and again on Thursday to 4 per cent.; the cause 
is an spprehension, rather than a clear indicaticn, of a new 
drain of silver to the East. There is mach Indian cotton to 
be paid for, and if Sir Charles Wood were to stop his drafts 
on the Indian Government, which at present give our 
merchants the means of meeting their engagements there, 
without the actual export of bullion, a considerable balance in 
silver would stream out to the East. 





On the 28th March a human jaw was discovered among the 
stone implements in the gravel pit of Moulin-Quignon, near 
Abbeville, which gives rise to a curious inquiry. The con- 
troversy lad long raged whether the flint axes and other rude 
implements discovered in these gravel pits in such large 
quantities really point to a pre-metallic age of human civil- 
ization or not,—and one hypothesis strove to establish that 
they might have been churned in some curious way inde- 
pendently of human art out of a great geological crisis. 
only point in favour of so wild a supposition was that no 


human bones had ever yet been discovered amongst these 


relics of human agency, till this jaw was discovered 
in March last. It was deeply imbedded in ‘* black seam 
flinty gravel.” A single detached molar tooth was found at 


the same time. But the question immediately arose whether 


or not the jaw had been placed there by the cunning of the | 


workmen, in order to be extracted. The evidence against 
this hypothesis seems now to be complete, and to have satis- 
fied even the English sceptics, but it is still doubted whether 
the jaw itself is really so ancient, or whether recent accidental 
disturbances may not somehow have placed it there. The 
physiology of the jaw appears to be in favour of its more 
modern origin. 
matched in several dug out of an old London churchyard, 
thouzh none of them contain all these characteristics in com- 
bination. It is not found to resemble ancient jaws more 
than modern. When sawn, it gave a distinct odour of 


sawn bone, the cells were free from any incrustation, 
the enamel was white and brilliant, and all the ana- 
lysts held that it looked like a recent jaw, but 


that it was unquestionably found among the old stone 
axes. So, whether the owner of the jaw was limited in 
his cutting powers by the very limited acuteness of which 
flint is capable, or whether some geological catastrophe 
submerged his jaw in the stratum of blunt civilization, is 


not yet known, and those who hold that nature at one | 


time churned axe-heads for her own amusement may hold 
so still. 


A case, curious in its historical associations, was decided by 
the ILouse of Lords on 21st May. Lord Clive gave five lakhs 
of rupees of his own, and three more of Jaffier Ali Khan’s, to 
the Company, to establish a pension fund for European soldiers 
in the service of the Company. There are now no such 
soldiers, and Sir J. B. Walsh, as representative of Clive, claims 
the money. The Lower Courts all held that the trusteeship 
had passed to the Crown, but the Lords decide that the trust 
was a ‘‘common personal contract” to repay in certain con- 
tingencies five lakhs of rupees. The contingency, described 
by Clive as “‘the Company ceasing to employ European 
soldiers,” has occurred, and the Court therefore decree the 
money. All annuities or pensions granted before 1858 must 
continue to be paid, but subject to them the property rests 
with Lord Clive’s representatives. The pensions being to 
old men, the fund will in a few years be worth having, parti- 
cularly if the sicca rupee be calculated, as it ought to be, at 
half-a-crown. 


It appears that the Commissioners of the International 
Exhibition will be able to settle their financial affairs more 
satisfactorily than was supposed. After satisfying every 


demand, they will, we are told, retain a balance of a few 
hundreds. 


‘Lhe employés within the building hope, with some 


The | 


Its peculiar characteristics are all separately | 


o 





The Italian Premier has-replied in a brilliant speech to the 
charges of Lord Henry Lennox. So far from the press being 
oppressed, ‘‘ no public officer in Italy has the courage to seques- 
trate a public journal.” ‘The Perseveranza has never been 
sequestrated; the Eco of Bologna, said to be suppressed, he 

‘then held inhis hand. The charges of tyranny to individuals 
were wholly untrue. No women whatever were in prison 
when Lord Henry Lennox visited them, and the ladies who told 
him they were confined for exhibiting a Bourbon flag had, 
therefore, deceived him. He had not been accompanied by 
any member of the Italian Parliament, but by one Signor 
| Dassi, who had been, indeed, elected, but whose election 


had been cancelled. That abuses had occurred in the 
South he did not deny; but brigandage was kept 
ur partly by the ‘cosmopolitan reaction,” which 


has its seat in the cosmopolitan city of Rome, and partly by 
the condition of the people, who, having been deliberately 
segregated in their villages by the Bourbons, felt, when any 
| reverse occurred to their local pursuits, as if ‘the world 
were ‘slipping away from under their feet.” The Govern- 
/ment had treated Mr. Bishop with every leniency, and had 
| only not pardoned him because it could not treat foreigners 


with a mildness it was obliged to refuse to domestic traitors. 
The speech, which occupies four columns of the Post, is a 
model of true Parliamentary debate, full of facts conveyed 
with grave dignity, under which is visible a slight scorn 
for Lord Henry Lennox. 


A correspondent of the Times gives a most striking account 
of the distribution of the holy fire in the Church of the 
Sepulchre on the 11th April. The church was in a most hor- 
rible state, thousands of Greeks and Armenians being present 
during all the previous night, who performed all the offices of 
| nature within the church itself, and were kept in order only 
| by a Turkish colonel with a long whip, which he used merci- 
jlessly. Fights were incessant, one man was stabbed, and 
| the scene when the holy flambeau was lighted beggars descrip- 
'tion. Everybody had 33} candles in a cluster, and everybody 
lighted them, and in two and a half minutes the blazing light 
| swept from floor to roof, till the building seemed one mass of 
| flame. Everybody wallowed in the divine element. Men 
' bared their arms, and necks, and breasts, and bathed them- 
| selves all over. Women washed their faces and arms in liquid 
| flame, and passed it round and under their children till the 
| children shrieked again. They said the fire would not hurt, 
| though it would burn, and they certainly acted as if their 
| words were true. That it would burn was proved next day 
| by a woman, who produced her child to the authorities with 
| both its eyes out. Only the Chancellor to the Latin Patriarch 
declared that by the blood of San Januarius it was an 
| imposture. 


| A terrible catastrophe is reported from Rhodes. The 
island was visited on the 22nd of April by an earthquake, 
which destroyed 2,000 houses and some thousands of people, 
and covered the whole island with ashes. Thousands were 
left homeless, and the terror and confusion seem to have 
bereft those left alive of their wits. It is curious how com- 
pletely the ordinary means of information have in this case 
broken down. Such an carthquake is of the highest interest 
to science as well as humanity ; but Rhodes is a little off the 
line, and consequently the newspapers know nothing whatever 
about the matter. The very occurrence would have remained 
unrecorded but for a letter from Mr. Scaramanga, of 13 
Westbourne terrace, recommending the victims to English 
benevolence. Even he gives, and we believe has, no details 
of a calamity which, had it occurred within the European 
circle, would have filled the papers for days. 





Consols are 953 for transfer, and 924, ex. div., for account. The 
New Three per Cents., 913. India Five per Cent., 1093; ditto, 
Enfaced, 1074. ‘Turkish Six per Cents., 1862, are 71} 714 ; ditto, 
Consolidés, 514 513; Greek, 31} 32. Mexican, 353 36; and Conf. 
Loan is } tol prem. Excitement has been caused during the week 
by the appearance of another great company on the plan of the 
Credit Mobilier, called the “ General Credit and Finance Company 
of London.” ‘The present capital is 2,500,000/. in 125,000 shares, 


doing the work now done at immense profit by the great money 
houses. 


A similar company in France has declared immense <ivi- 





dends. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. WHITESIDE’S DEFENCE OF THE IRISH 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

FPNHAT a subject like the Lrish Church should haye fallen 

to Mr. Dillwyn is, perhaps, proof sufficient that 
nothing of moment will be attempted in the matter ‘this 
session. That is a weak cry from Ireland which can find no 
more passionate exponent than the honourable member for 
Swansea, but a faint feeling in England which no statesman 
can be induced to take up as guide to a line of action. The 
debate may possibly be protracted, but while the aggrieved 
Catholics despair too much to exert themselves, and the 
sympathizing Liberals are too languid to risk defeat only for 
‘‘a matter of principle,” the vested interests, which feel 
neither despair nor languor, are sure for the time to win. 
The debate, however, was not without service. Facts like 
those brought out by Mr. Dillwyn, that under the 
** Missionary Church” Protestants have decreased a good 
deal fuster than Protestant revenues, that there are parishes 


twenty-four Protestants of any sect to instruct,—five or six 
such cases existing in one small district,—that Protestant 
Dissenters increase more rapidly than any other class of 
believers, sink deep into the popular mind. Religious 
men must ere long begin to doubt whether they would 
maintain the Irish establishment if its members sank to a 
hundred, and thence to question whether the number 
of teachers should not bear some proportion to the num- 
ber taught; to ask themselves whether they really would 
tax Hindoos in order to endow societies for the des- 
truction of Hindooism, and if not, why they should tax all 
Irish Catholics for the destruction 
When they have arrived at that point, statesmen will gain 
the courage to express their long-matured conviction that 
Ireland never will be tranquil without religious freedom, that 
to compel the great majority to pay for propagating the faith 
of the small minority is not religious freedom, and that the 
Irish Establishment, if not swept away, ought to be restricted 
to those parishes only in which there is, at least, equality 
among the different faiths. Most Englishmen, willing 
usually to remove an injustice if it brings them no profit, 
still detest the trouble of looking into it, and it is only by 
forced debates like that raised by Mr. Dillwyn that they can 
be coerced into action. Drains must smell before the house- 
owners will bother themselves to clean them. 

Above all, the debate, forced as it was, brought out Mr. 
Whiteside in defence of the Irish Church. At onee a Protes- 
tant and an Irishman of the true type, a practised debater 
and member for that stronghold of Protestant feeling the 
Univers:ty of Dublin, the accomplished alvocate might have 
been expected to say all that could be said for his eeclesias- 
tical client. We may assume, with fairness, that he has for- 
gotten nothing, left no right unasserted, suppressed no claim 
which could be pleaded to the forbearance of Parliament—and 
what does it all amount to?—a speech so full of unconscious 
admissions that it almost reads as if the eloquent speaker had, 
at some time or other, studied an. onslaught on the Irish 
Established Church. He quoted, for example, the report of 
Mr. M’Mullen, the Roman Catholic agent, sent by the 
Catholic Primate to the United States, who uverred that out 
of 3,970,000 Irishmen in America, 1,900,000 had becn lost 
to the Catholic Church. ‘That, said Mr. Whiteside, was a 
proof that the free circulation of the Bible in Ireland had 
prepared their minds for the truth. Doubtless, but is it not 
also a proof that it is under the American system that 
Catholics most readily change their faith, that the absence 
of establishments, the removal of badges of ascendancy, 
the _ extinction of .the hourly sense of wrong createc 
by the sight. of the tithe-supported spire, are all friendly 
to healthy Protestantism? There kad not been, said Mr. 
Whiteside, a petition from Ireland on the subject of the 
Church. Does he mean to imply that Irishmen like it; 
or, if he does not mean that, can he not see that Irish- 
meu have ceased to petition, because they have ceased 
to hope for justice in this matter at the hands of the 
House of Commons, and are therefore quiescent ? “Men do not 
pray without a lurking hope. Nobody importunes Fate, but 
then, to steal a simile from theology, it is the God who answers 
prayer, and not the inexorable Necessity who alone can excite 
love in human beings. 


questing the abolition of the Church. Certainly not, and 
what better proof could there be that devoted militant Pro- 
testantism, so devoted. that it forgets sectional differences, so 


in which the rector, with a net income of 330/., has only | 


of Irish Catholicism. | 


The Irish Presbyterians, six hundred | 
thousand in number, do not, continued the speaker, join in re- | 


militant that it will tax itself for allies, if only its enemics 
may be defeated, is best fostered in a Catholic country with- 
out the assistance of tithe? The Protestant Church of 
Ireland, he affirmed, was the older, the true descendant of 
‘that Church which, ages before the English set foot 
in the country, maintained “ ancient, pure, Catholic 
faith.” If, then, the newer an? less pure belief, founded on 
the Tridentine decrees, has without endowments beaten the 
older and purer creed, and multiplied itself till it is now the 


church of two-thirds of the Irish people, surely the church | 


of right and antiquity may follow its successful example. 
Fas est ab hoste docert, even in matters of theological politics. 
|The servants of Qucen Elizabeth decided, proceeds Mr. 
| Whiteside, that they would “connect the State with that 
church which at all times had been true to the monarchy, 
| faithful to the principles of the constitution, and friendly to 
the well regulated liberty of the country.” In other words, 
they acted on grounds of political expediency alone, and 
as, if they consider political expediency alone, their successors 
will abolish the establishment, its defence is on the argument 
of precedent given up. Mr. Whiteside means to imply, and 
indeed, in a subsequent part of his speech, docs say, that Catho- 
lies eannot be loyal. Are fines the manure with which he 
would cultivate that beautiful flower?—for to tax a parish 
of Catholics for a man to teach them Protestantism is a 
fine. It is not a burden maintained, as in England, to keep 
| up an organization which the majority of voters hold indis- 
| pensable to the well-being of all, but a fine levied because 
| the conquering country onee deemed the faith of the conquered 
| one out of which they ought perforce to be educated. Does 
|} any one believe in his heart that if Ireland had entered the 
Union as Scotland did, with the consent of the people as well 
| as of a dominant class, the guarantees taken for the Scotch 
| faith would not have been taken for the Irish? Or does any 
| one doubt in his heart that had the English Establishment 
| been set up in Scotland, that country would have been to this 
| day a half-conciliated province, instead of an integral portion 
|of the Empire? The Scotch have joined themselves to the 
| Empire so cordially, that Englishmen quote Bannockburn as 
a national victory, because Scotland obtained instead of 
English ascendancy equal justice. Suppose the panacea so 
successful in the north were also tried in the west, and the 
churches of Ireland left to manage their own affairs as might 
to them seem best. Is it so certain in Mr. Whiteside’s mind 
| that error would overcome truth? His argument about the 
estates of the Chureh is more sound, and, indeed, if the pre- 
| mises are admitted, indefeasible. Only, if his premises are 
sound, if the Church really holds its estates as private pro- 
| perty, and not in trust for the nation, if the Primate really 
enjoys his lands on the same tenure as “ the descendants of 
that able engineer, Sir Henry Petty,” why does not Mr. 
Whiteside move for the restoration of one-third of England 
back to the Roman Catholic Church? They own it of right 
on his principles. The simple fact that a vicar can be deprived 
of his glebe for heresy or gross immorality seems to us to 
prove that he holds his land as wages for work done; which 
work not being wanted, the pay may revert to the payer, sub- 
ject always to the tacit contract that the imcumbent, 
|once appointed, shall, except in certain cases laid down, 
‘enjoy a life interest in his benefice. ‘That point, how- 
ever, is not worth fighting. Purliament has long since 
claimed the right now assumed in every Catholic cour- 
try of dealing with all Church property, and the only 
arguments ever addressed to Parliament which it is unneces- 
sary toanswer are those which would limit its theoretical 
power. If this is the best defence which’.can be put forward 
for the Irish Establishment, woe to it when the Liberal party 
awakes from its trance to perceive that there are abuses still 
unredressed ! , 
We will repay Mr. Whiteside for his criticism by giving 
him a new. brief—the solitary argument we have cver heard 
| for the Irish Establishment which might shake-the conviction 
_of English Liberals.: ‘Titlies are paid by property-owners, and 
_ they have some kind of right to dictate to whom these pay- 
_meuts shall go. The proportion between land in Protestant 
/and Catholic hands is very different from the proportion 
_ between the members of the two fuiths. The member who 
can induce Parliament to ascertain the precise facts upon that 
point, will have supplied a basis upon which some compromise 
| consistent with justice is, perhaps, a possibility. 





THE NEW COMPLICATIONS IN CHINA. 
PVE debate of the 15th May on our pcsition in China is, 
perhaps, better worth studying than any which kas 


‘oscurred this year. Nobody, it is true, said anything which 
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it is not more or less a waste of time to read. Mr. Liddell 
had got up his subject carefully enough, but he managed to 
make a topic which, beyond most political facts, appeals to 
the imagination, unendurably dry. Mr. Bauillie defended the 
Taepings very much like a lawyer pleading for clients for | 
whom witnesses to character were indispensable, and nobody 
else offered a single remark. The House was thin to dreari- | 
ness, Lord Palmerston sat fast asleep, Mr. Layard had devised | 
an adroit but somewhat audacious quibble to avoid explaining 
his views, and till the question had been put and discussion 
brought to an end no other member rose. Then, indeed, Mr. | 
Cobden and Lord Naas jumped up to complain, with querulous 

powerlessness, of the slight passed upon the House, but their 

acrid remonstrance produced only a technical and erroneous | 
explanation from Mr. Layard, and a debate which involved 
the fate of a third of the human family ended in a useless dis- 
play of chagrin. The whole affair was an unexpected display 
of the Parliamentary talent for silence, a novel capacity of 
which it has this year given over-abundant proofs. We wish 
we could believe it was also an unwelcome display, but there 
are no signs of any emotion so healthy. 

Members and constituents are, we suspect, alike contented | 
with the present state of affairs. They are not prepared to 
advocate openly the conquest of China, or even a visible | 
Protectorate, nor are they quite sure that they want so new 
and so vast a responsibility as the organization of a new | 
government for three hundred millions of men. But if 
Providence and Lord Palmerston have the courage and will 
do the work for themselves, and lead England on to empire | 
in China, without asking too many votes, why, then, they 
highly approve of that developmeut of Britain’s manifest 
destiny. Any result except defeat must, it is thought, be 
beneficial. If Captain Osborne becomes Vizier under a 
Chinese sovereign, and Englishmen rule all China, as they 
once ruled India, through a Mogul, there will be a boundless 
field for British daring and enterprise. If he only acquires 
the control of the Yang-tse-kiang, the trade of that glorious 
valley, second in wealth and population only to that of the 
Ganges, will supply the place of all we may lose in the) 
terrible American struggle. As for the natives they must 
be benefitted, for deep in the English heart lies the belief 
that his rule anywhere, in Sicily or Bengal, in New Zealand 
as in Shanghai, is a vivifying dominion, a sovereignty which | 
develops instead of compressing, and which is no more to be | 
compared with the sway of Austria over Venice, or Spain | 
over her colonies, than despotism is to be compared with con- | 
stitutional life. In Asia especially conquest rather soothes 
than annoys the national conscience, and if Lord Palmerston | 
can conquer and conquer without British taxes, the nation | 
feels with delighted piety that the designs of Providence have | 
found a fittingexponent. So deeply are these ideas engrained | 
in the minds of the middle-class, so strongly do they appeal 
to the imagination of politicians, the interests of commerce, 
and the zeul of the missionary bodies, that were the subject | 
referred to the hustings we should despair of moderation. 
Fortunately the matter has not yet passed out of the hands 
of members, and the educated class among whom they live, 
and as Lord Naas has promised to re-open the ground after | 
Whitsuntide, we will endeavour once more to show cause for | 
protesting against this policy of stumbling blindfold into a | 
throne. : 

Are we prepared to rule China? for that is the question | 
which Parliament has to decide. Every successive mail ex- 
plains more clearly the magnitude of the euterprise which | 
Mr. Layard tries so sedulously to show through a diminishing | 
glass. ‘The weak Court of Pekin, with its prestige shattered | 
by recent invasion, its reserve strength crippled by the 
gradual transfer of its influence over the Steppes to St. 
Petersburg, its coast harassed by pirates, and its central 
provinces desolated by an intestine war, is slipping into the 
position of the Court of Constantinople. Russia, which has 
already taken two great provinces—Manchooria and Saghalien 
—is now striving to secure a third the great Island of Chusan, 
the finest base for dominion in China existing on her coast. 
She plays her game with the tremendous advantage of being 
the only power whose frontiers march with those of China, 
and who can employ on an emergency the dreaded troops of | 
the Desert. There is nothing to stop her, if so inclined, from | 
flooding the Northern provinces with irregular cavalry, | 
with whom Prince Kung has no troops to contend. | 
France, with a splendid tleet, a strong body of marines, | 
aid obtainable from the Philippines, and Saigon for | 
a secure depot, has already organized five regiments of | 
Franco-Chinese, whom the mandarins apparently distrust with | 
the extremest jealousy, and is believed in Hong Kong to| 











‘glance wistfully at the rich province of Chehkiang. Eng- 


land, recognized for half a century by Pekin as its most 


| dangerous foe, with a still stronger fleet, an army Chinese are 
| accustomed to fear, two bases in China itself, and a boundless 


reservoir of resources in India—Sikhs, especially, being 
plentiful as snuils—has possessed herself of the control of 
the customs revenue, has received permission to organize an 
Anuglo-Chinese marine and acted on it, and has gained an 
influence in the Court with which only Russia contends with 


,success. The old story of Constantinople is repeated under 


the old conditions. Each embassy intrigues for itself, and 
every new concession to one is a sufficient reason for new 
demands from the other. Every squabble, and alliance, and 
intrigue, in Europe, is reflected instantly in the far East, and 
a note in the Moniteuwr on Poland, affects the success with 
which Russia resists Great Britain at Pekin. To the natural and 
inevitable dangers of the situation, the certainty of sway to be 
acquired by Captain Osborne, the risk of new wars with 
China, provoked by the excited jealousy of the mandarins, is 
now added the constant risk of collisions among the foreigners, 


|a risk which increases daily as the moderating native power 


declines. It is the contest of Bussy and Clive repeated on a 
larger scale, with more extended means, by agents who are 
conscious, as neither Clive nor Bussy were, of the great issue 


jinvolved. It is a second ‘ Eastern Question,” deliberately 


superadded to the difficulties of the old one—one which, as 
politicians painfully know, may always at any moment 
plunge the world into war. As yet England, despite the 
Russian annexations, has apparently won the game. The 
control of the customs’ revenue and the command of the 
internal fleet will give her an ascendancy, which will excite 
to the utmost the jealousy and the exertions of her most 
powerful rivals. That ascendancy in itself is certain to pro- 
duce war, for the Chinese are sure, sooner or later, to resent 
it, and shield their own weakness, as did the princes of 
Madras, by setting the rival intruders by the ears. Intrigue 
will be followed by punishment, and punishment in the East 
can be inflicted only by deposition. Whether England seats 
herself at Pekin, or only requires the Emperor, as the price of 
protection, to “ accept the advice” of her Envoy—which is all 
the Nizam is obliged to do—docs not mattera straw. In 
either case this country is responsible to God for the well- 
being of the vast population whose rulers and organization 
she has superseded. Is that what the people want? Are 
we, with India still to govern, with whole provinces there left 
without administration other than that of a single overworked 
English lad, with a limitless territory to develop and direct 
difficulties to surmount, in the presence of which questions 
about Schleswig Holstein and such like are parish squabbles, 
to burden ourselves with an even vaster task? Is there 
no exhaustion possible to an energy already strained to its 
uttermost in every region of the globe? The ten-pounders 
believe there is not, and we know of no power to override 
their decision ; but, at least, let them be fully informed. To 
embark in such an enterprise without one honest debate, one 
clear declaration of policy, one attempt to prove that a 
Minister comprehends the vastness of the issue at stake, is 
more than @ Cabinet error. It is an impudent affront to the 
people who, defeated, will have to pay the bill, or, successful, 
accept the responsibility. 

But, says the Zimes, we cannot help ourselves, we cannot 
recede, we cannot destroy our revenue, or abandon our trade, 
and both are lost unless we protect them by force. We do 
not dispute the proposition, for we may be now reaping the 
fruit of our own acts, which first shattered the Chinese sys- 
tem, and then introduced powers other than our own to 
trample among the débris with a view to restoring order. 
But the necessity of any policy is only another reason for 
describing it. If we really are, as the Zimes affirms, in the 
grasp of a remorseless fate, which is dragging us against our 
will to the sovereignty of a continent, then, indeed, is it time 
to consider the mode in which we may perform our “ obvious 
duties”—the American calls them manifest destinies—with 
the least suffer'‘ng to the worms over whom the plough has 
to pass. A talent for silence is a great power only when 
the course to be defended is indefensible. 





THE EPISCOPAL CONSCIENCE ON CHURCH POLICY. 
XCEPT the Bishop of London and the Bishop of St. David’s, 
who have both done much during the last week to vin- 
dicate the reputation of our English episcopacy for width of 
charity and clear intellectual discrimination, the Bench of 
Bishops appear to be chiefly devoting their energies to, the 
task of proving how much more lightly intellectual and moral 
responsibilities lie upon their consciences than upon ordinary 
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men of the world. His Grace of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Oxford have, amongst others, shown with admirable dis- 
tinctness that they hold in sincere contempt the man who 
scruples to take the pledge imposed by the Act of Uniformity 
in the Jax and easy sense in which they are in the habit of 
expounding it to tender-conscienced candidates for erdination; 
while in the Upper House of Convocation the Bishop of 


Oxford and the Bishop of Salisbury have explained how | 


e 


right it must be to clear Convocation from all popular sus- 
picion of complicity in Dr. Colenso’s heresy by vaguely and 
generally condemning his book, without any effort to 
detect his exact meaning, to sift the error from the truth, and 
to distinguish between the ignorant hue and cry of his many 
panic-stricken enemies and the scholarlike criticism of sobsr 
truth. Now, if this be the attitude of the rulers of our 
Church, it seems to us that the Church had better be without 
rulers at all. The Bishop of London and the Bishop of St. 
David’s alone stand in the breach between the ignorant bigotry 


which wishes to ride down heresy under the protecting artil- | 


lery of an illiterate religious press, and the objects of its imme- 


diate hate and fear,—which last include, by the way, not only | 
| countenance the view of those clergymen who merely conform 


hasty and inadequate critics of the Bible, but all true re- 
formers who, like Dean Stanley, wish to adapt the conditions 
of our Church to the intellectual attitude of the deepest and 
truest Christian faith of the present day. 


| 


| sions here made? 


Nothing can be more instructive than to examine the | 


language in which the most reverend and right reverend 
prelates oppose Lord Ebury’s exceedingly modest measure 


of the clergy of our Church. As Lord Ebury pointed out, 
the present theory of subscription appears to be that we 
cannot make a clergyman commit himself too minutely or 
too often to the involved dogmatic details of our Anglican 
compromise. Our Church is, as it were, greedy of personal 
pledges. At every convenient opportunity she rashes out 
upon and challenges her clergy afresh,—when they take 
their master’s degree at the University, when they take 
deacon’s orders, when they take priest's orders, whea they 
take a benefice, when they change their benefice, when they 
are consecrated bishop,—challenges them to see if they can 
still go through their whole dogmatic drill exactly as here- 
tofore, without slip or hesitation. And, of course, in nine 
cases out of ten itis, and must be done, without the slightest 


| scrupulous men. 


| 


serious reconsideration of the subject, —for the consequence of | 


any really deep study would be a cloud of new questions 
and scruples exceedingly inconvenient to the clergyman. 
The true effect, then, of these copious and reiterated doses 
of subscription, is to make our clergy think as little as pos- 
sible of those ultimate propositions to which their minute 
adhesion is so frequently required, and least of all of the 
most unpleasant propositions amongst them, such as that from 
which Lord Ebury proposed to relieve the clergy. 
vast variety of other petty intellectual bonds, one of the most 


‘of Darwinian law of 


natural selection) a double por- 
tion. The argument of his Grace of Canterbury, reinforced 
by the silvery eloquence of S. Oxon, bears a striking testi- 
mony to the sagacity which made the compilers of the Prayer 
Book connect so closely the divine origination of ‘ great 
marvels’? with the spiritual unction of Bishops. It would be 
otherwise very far trom easy to associate the ‘ healthful 
spirit of God’s grace’ with a line of thought so worldly, so 
sophistical, and yet so common on the episcopal bench, as 
this. The Archbishop objects to Lord Ebury’s proposal on 
the ground that it would, in fact, relieve nobody—because 
nobody ever took, or thought of taking, the pledge imposed by 
the Act of Uniformity in the sense in which the House of Lords 
deliberately imposed it ; and that if the change should have any 
effective operation at all, its tendency would be to persuade 
clergymen that they need not be sincere in their use of the 
liturgy, but might legally deal dramatically with a web of 
falsehoods. ‘That was the sum and substance of the Arch- 
bishop’s argument, to which the Bishop of Oxford added 
emphasis by saying that the only meaning of abolishing such a 
pledge in the present lax condition of the Church, would be to 


toa hollow form of words entirely foreign to their personal faith. 

Now, what can be more extraordinary than the double admis- 
A pledge is imposed which was, at the time 
of its imposition, intended expressly to be a tliorn in the side of 
It is still a thorn in the side of scrupulous 
men, and the Bishops almost with one voice ery out that the 


for diminishing the complicated subscriptional entanglements | thing is affectation,— that they always explain it away,—that 


no man who hesitates to be assured by them that the pledge 
simply asserts honest sympathy with the spirit of the Prayer 
Book, can be really stating his true objections,—and, finally, 
that any simplification in the pledges demanded from clergy- 
men would netural/y be interpreted as meaning not that the 
Church wished to insure a stricter sincerity of profession, but 
that she wished to connive more habitually at insincerity 
in the professions of her ministers. Surely this is a very 
curious symptom of latent episcopal ideas. Lord Ebury gives 
ample evidenee, still more amply confirmed by the Bishop of 
London, that earnest intellects find these elaborate subserip- 
tions a moral strait-waistcoat, and asks to remove the worst 
and most offensive. The naif reply is, in effect, ‘ Have we 
not habitually explained it as equivalent to what you propose 
to substitute? But, since whatever we do demand will always 
be discounted in fact, if we ask only a pledge of hearty confor- 
mity to the liturgy, we shall secure no more than a heartless 


| conformity ; so let us continue to ask more tlian we want, lest 


it be supposed we are lowering our standard.’ In the world, 
we may teil the Bishops,—which is, we fear, apt to be honester 
and more Christian than the Church,—intellectual and moral 


‘culture strives to speak in just those words which best express 


Among a | 


irritating and objectionable—one, too, which was foisted into | 


the Act of Uniformity in the House of Lords with an evil pur- 
pose, as was confessed on all hands—is that which requires 
“their unfeigned assent and consent” to everything in the 
Book of Common Prayer. It demands unfeigned assent and 


interpreted, perhaps to the spirit of a hundred violent 
dramatic anathemas, such as that which expresses the joy of 
the Hebrew patriot in the contemplation of his enemy's hour 
of agony :—‘‘O, daughter of Babylon, wasted with misery, 
happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us ; 
blessed shall he be that taketh thy children and throweth 
them against the stones!” There may be every reason why 
such passionate outpourings of Jewish vengeance should be 
read in their due place amongst the songs of the peculiar 
people, but it is certainly easy to conceive that “ unfeigned 
assent and consent” to the sentiment, as incorporated in the 
services of the Prayer Book, might raise a scruple in some 
tender minds. 


petty and meddling intellectual tyranny raises in large and 
thoughtful intellects, eager to serve Christ, but determined 
not to renounce that freedom which St. Paul was the first to 
claim. 

Now, let us see how the Bishops, with the exceptions we 
have named, treat the matter. The Arehbishop himself under- 
took to strike the key-note of the reply to Lord Ebury. And 
he certainly showed the ease of a true man of the world in 
dealing with the question, exhibiting a conscience running 
smoothly and softly,—all the dragging power of its moral 
friction dissipated by that peculiar secretion of clerical oil 


of which Bishops so often seem to have (thanks to a kind | 


These cases are weak specimens, however, of 
a hundred more tangible scruples which this needless piece of 


the meaning of the mind, neither more norless. The habit of 
asking a price beyond what you mean to take, lest there be no 
margin for the higgling of the market, appears to be confined 
to the lower class of retail dealers and the guides of our eccle- 
siastical policy. 

It is worth noting, too, that in these ecclesiastical discus- 
sions a habit is growing of substituting words implying 


consent to the Commination Service, for example, and, strictly | safety or danger for words implying truth and falsehood. In 


both Houses of Convocation many speeches urged eagerly the 
‘dangerous ” character of Dr. Colenso’s book, in preference 
to defining its falsehoods. This language evidently suits the 
clerical state of mind. If we could get at the truth, we 
should see, we suspect, that the speakers think the book 
necessarily erroneous because it is dangerous and perni- 
cious to what they conceive the Church’s interests, rather 
than dangerous because it is erroneous. They have a 
general idea that to doubt the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch will unsettle many minds, and, therefore, that the 
Pentateuch must be written by Moses; a process of logic 
which sets up for the standard of truth that which has least 
tendency to stir the sources of the popular belief,—which 
makes Luther one of the most dangerous of writers, and St. Paul 
far more dangerous than Luther. To hear the rulers of the 
Church talking this miserable and effeminate language, quietly 
guarding the repose of popular impressions, smiling at the 
notion of honest scruples, encouraging the idea that the more 
spiritual liberty you leave the clergy, the more temptation 
to infidelity you put in their way,—as if a new stream of belief 
were turned on, instead of off, by every fresh stop-cock of 
subscription,—is to us, who cherish an honest preference for 
the episcopal form of government, a sorrow and discouragement 
from which the calm, dignified, and courageous attitude of 
the Bishop of London and the Bishop of St. David’s can only 
partially relieve us. 
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LANCASHIRE DISTRESS AND PROPOSALS FOR 
RELIEVING IT. 
OING good is said to be a luxury. It may be so; but 
if it is, it is assuredly one of the most puzzling and la- 
borious of all enjoyments to conscientious and sagacious minds. 
The cotton scarcity, like the Irish famine, brought down sud- 
denly upon a large class of our population a calamity so 


severe, so inescapable, and so little traceable directly to any | 


fault or negligence on the part of the sufferers, that the col- 
lective benevolence of the nation rushed forward to relieve, or 
rather to forestall, the menaced destitution with a zeal which 
took no cognizance of either unavoidable difficulties or inci- 
dental mischiefs. Nobody who thought at all about the 
matter, dreamed for a moment that it would be possible to 


maintain half a million of people or to administer three | 


millions of money on eleemosynary grounds without doing con- 
siderable harm and violating many economic principles ;—but 
also no one who had any feeling whatever doubted for a moment 
that neither abstract doctrines nor possible consequences must 
prevent us from doing all that lay in our power to save men 
and women from dying of starvation. Accordingly funds 
were furnished with considerable liberality, and on the whole 
have been administered with unexampled skill, energy, and 
perseverance ; and not only has distress been mitigated and 
positive want averted in the completest manner, but we believe 
this result has been attained with fewer mistakes and at the 
cost of less mischief than even the most sanguine would have 
deemed possible. 


Now, however, that the destitution—or at least the want of 


employment—appears to be growing chronic, or at all events 
seems certain to last for a considerable time, it is becoming 
obvious that the problem must be dealt with in a more reflee- 
tive and considerate manner than was originally deemed 
necessary. It becomes important to look a little at causes 
as well as to deal with symptoms, and also, as far as possible, 
so to deal with symptoms as not permanently to injure 
the patient’s constitution. We may safely give opiates to 
allay casual pain, or brandy to restore temporary exhaustion ; 
but if either the pain or the exhaustion continues long, we 
must try some different mode of treatment, lest the sufferer 
should sink into a state of coma, or succumb to dropsy or in- 
flammation. There are several features in the phase which 
manufacturing disorganization has now reached which force 
this subject on our consideration. The voluntary subscrip- 
tions no longer flow in as fast as formerly, and it can scarcely 
be expected that they will long continue to flow in at all. 
The funds in hand are in rapid process of exhaustion, and the 
population which remains without employment will soon 
have to be maintained either by parish rates or by a Govern- 
ment grant. The staff of ladies and gentlemen, who for the 
last year and a half have laboured so assiduously on the 
relief committees and at sewing schools, are beginning to grow 
weary of well-doing, and, as might be anticipated, the less 
devoted and persistent are gradually dropping off. Indica- 
tions, again, are not wanting that the moral tone of the 
people is beginning to deteriorate under the combined influ- 
ence of long idleness and subsistence on the charity of others. 
The better among them are growing impatient and restless, 
and the worse are becoming exacting, deceitful, and ungrate- 
ful. In a word, causes are beginning to produce their 
inevitable consequences; and these consequences we are called 
upon to meet as we best can. 

There are symptoms, though not absolutely reliable ones, 
that the state of matters is gradually mending. The numbers 
in receipt of relief diminish slowly week by week. Some 
are drafted off to Yorkshire, and elsewhere, and find occupa- 
tion in the linen and woollen trades. Some few emigrate. 
The work given in the cotton factories is on the increase; 
but this increase is fluctuating, and its continuance not as 
certain as could be wished. ‘he price of cotton varies too 
constantly and too widely, and the amount of production that 


the aggregate markets of the world can take off at the! 


enhanced values now prevailing is still too undecided for any 
manufacturer to feel confidence in being able for a continu- 
ance to work the three or four days a week for which his mill 
is now running. There is cotton enough to employ fully 
about 50 per cent. of the operatives, and will probably soon 
be enough to employ 60 or 65 per cent., notwith- 
standing the partial failure of the Indian crop; but 
till prices of goods and of raw cotton have mutually 
adjusted themselves (which is a work of time), the amount of 
employment that can be counted upon in Lancashire aud 
( heslire must, we fear, remain a matter of anxious and dis- 
turbing conjecture. ‘This state of things will probably last a 
yearlonger—may possibly last two years. Few acquainted with 


| the enterprise of our merchants, and the energy and ingenuity 
of our manufacturers, or who estimate rightly the stimulus 
that has been given to the production of cotton in other 
countries than America, anticipate anything worse than this, 
| or entertain much doubt that by the year 1865 the cotton 
trade of England will have attained nearly its normal 
dimensions. 
In round numbers, then, about 230,000 to 250,000 persons, 
men, women, and children, may be considered now to be, 
aud to be likely to continue for some time, dependent on 
| eleemosynary aid ; and, naturally enough, Government and the 
public generally contemplate such a prospect with anxiety 
and almost with dismay. They have resolved, therefore, to 
set at least the able-bodied men of this number—who may 
/ amount to about 60,000 or 70,000—to work on such various 
out-door occupations as can be provided for them, hoping thus 
to enable them to earn wages sufficient to support not 
only themselves but the chief part of the women and 
children connected with them. The Government hope 
| that, by hastening works which otherwise would only have 
| been set on foot at a later period, by inaugurating some 
which, but for this emergency, would, perhaps, never 
‘have been set on foot at all,—because thongh useful 
‘they would not be paying,~—and by concentrating on the 
next eighteen months expenditure which, under ordinary 
| circumstances, would have been spread over several years, 
| they may be able to employ, not altogether without profit 
| (and without interfering with ordinary and regular out-door 
| labourers), this additional 60,000 men, whom otherwise they 
—or at least the country—would have had to support in idle- 
ness. There are wet lands to be drained; there are mosses 
to be reclaimed and brought under cultivation; there are 
parks to be laid out; there are waterworks to be constructed ; 
| there are cemeteries to be enlarged. Some of these works 
may be lucrative ; some may at least repay expenses ; others 
will at least keep people from the demoralization and disgust 
of absolute want of employment. 

Now, we concede at once that there are many objections to 
this scheme, and many difficulties in the way of its practical 
execution. Our experience on this head, in the corresponding 
case of public works undertaken during the Irish famine, is 
disheartening in the extreme. Government will have to assist 
parishes and municipalities to do work which they ought 
to pay for entirely themselves. Individual landowners and 

| residents may thus incidentally be benefited by the outlay of 
public money, to which they do not contribute their fair 
proportion. The work may in many instances be done ill and 
done expensively. In cases where the people have to be 
employed at a distance from their homes (which may be often 
necessary), the cost of transporting them and housing them 
| may absorb nearly all the value oftheir labour. Unless great 
caution be observed, these amateur workmen will be apt to 
supersede regular labourers, and take the bread out of their 
mouths—a course which would involve much injustice, would 
lead to certain disturbance, and would only shift the burden 
of distress. Finally, the factory operatives, conscious that 
' the work was created for them, and not obligatory or directly 
lucrative, would be not unlikely to perform it ina lukewarm 
| and perfunctory manner. 

All these allegations are, no doubt, more or less true, and 

more or less valid; but we cannot for a moment admit 
| that they are conclusive against the scheme of the Government. 
Of course we must swerve from sound and strict economic 
principles. But such principles are violated necessarily 
and in limine by the mere fact of supporting a population by 
charitable aid inany manner whatsoever. All that lies before 
us is a choice of evils, and we must not be deterred from doing 
the best we can to meet an emergency simply because, at the 
best, we can meet it only very imperfectly and at some risk. 
| It is well that we should give due consideration to the various 
objections and difficulties we have just glanced at, but their 
effect should be not to paralyze or discourage our exertions, 
but only to increase our caution, to prevent us from expecting 
too complete success, and to put us on our guard against the 
‘dangers that beset the undertaking. Many well informed 
_ gentlemen on the spot are more sanguine than we are, both as to 
the extent and the utility, if not the actual profit, of various 
‘enterprises that have been suggested. The most important 
matter to insist upon appears to us to be that the supervision 
exercised, however costly, shall be thoroughly efficient, that 
the work arranged for shall be actually done and well done ; 
and that the labourers shall be paid the real value of their 
labour day by day, and no more, so that they may feel their 
wages are not given to them but earned by them. After all, 
| the problem—almost as difficult—of the 150,000 women and 
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children, who will still be without employment, if not without 
support, remains unsolved. 


THE CHURCHWARD CONTRACT. 

F there be anything unsayoury, if there be anything of ill 
report, it is the cropping up of a half-forgotten seundal. 

At its first appearance we are too much occupied by the not 
unpleasing excitement, which is always to be derived from the 
misfortunes of our betters and the incidents of a job, to be 
very much shocked; but when it turns up a second time 
after an interval of years, when it is beginning to be a bore 
and the fun has all died out of it, one begins to be astonish- 
ingly alive to its moral deformity. It is like that dreary old 
banquet-tuble, where the lamps are gone out, and which 
the moralists are always making us contemplate in the light 
of the morning. It is like the cat making her first appear- 
ance in the kitchen after having been caught by the cook 
escaping from the dairy window. It comes in a sneaking, 
conscious, deprecating sort of way, but saying pertinaciously, 





“Here [ am, and realiy this time I must be disposed | 


of.” We quite feel that Mr. Churchward, in allowing the 
matter to stund over as long as possible, has been 


very obliging as well as diserect ; but here is his old contract | 


coming to an end on the 20th of next month, and the Dover 
packet service must be provided for. So let us gird up our 
loins, and pick our way through the mud, so as to make as 
little splash as possible. 

Mr. Joseph George Churchwerd has long been the con- 
tractor for the conveyance of the mails from Dover to Calais 
and to Ostend. The existing contract expires, as has been 
stated, on the 20th of June. In the year 1859 he applicd for 
an extension of this contract till April, 1870, and also for an 
increase of his subsidy to 18,000/. a year. The Post Office, 
then under the direction of Lord Colchester, reported against 
him, but, after some negotiation, Sir Stafford Northcote, on 
behalf of the Treasury, and Sir John Pakington, on behalf of 
the Admiralty, overruled the Post Office, and signed the con- 
tract. It did so happen, however, that at this period Lord 


Derby was carrying on the Government on the understanding | 


that he was to dissolve at the end of the session, and the 
dissolution of Parliament took place between the drawing up 
of the Treasury Minute and the signature of the contract. 
Moreover, it did also happen that Dover unseated the two 
Liberals who had represented it in the last Parliament, and 
returned two Tories, and that among the rats was Mr. 
Churchward. Perhaps one does not go too far in saying that 
it was pretty certain, considering that Mr. Bernal Osborne 
was one of the unseated Liberals, that some attempt would 
be made to connect Mr. Churchward’s change of opinion with 
the renewal of his contract; and Mr. Churchward had not 
been discreet, neither had certain of the more enthusiastic of 
the Tory underlings. A committce sat, and exonerated Sir 
Stafford Northcote and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


But the expediency of the contract had been strongly pressed | 


on them by many of the gentlemen about them, whose 
object avowedly was to influence the Dover election. ‘ We 
are anxious,” wrote Mr. Whitmore, ‘“ to expedite Mr. Church- 
ward's departure for Dover to canvass.”’ And to this pressure 
Sir Stafford, in the innocence of his heart, yielded. He 
thought, good easy man! no more about the elections than 
any embryo M.P. does about bribery. In either case, if it 
only had occurred to them, no doubt they would have strictly 
questioned their agents and put a stop to such things; but, 
somehow, it never does occur to a man to do so under such 
circumstances. Mr. Churchward had himself, moreover, dis- 
tinctly offered his support to Captain Carnegie, in case the 
contract was signed. Now Cuptain Carnegie was a Lord 
of the Admiralty, about to stand for Dover. It is 
true that Mr. Churchward denies this, but 
the strongest interest to do so, while Captain Carnegie 


was a reluctant witness, and had shown conclusively | 


that he had so understood the conversation by refusing 
in disgust to be a candidate, and resigning his lordship of 
the Admiralty in consequence. The First Lord’s private 
secretary, the only other person present at the conversation, 
very discreetly (and it was the only discretion he had shown 
about the business) failed to recollect anything whatever, 
except that he did not hear all that passed. The same com- 
mittee, therefore, which reported that the contract had not, 
in fact, been corruptly obtained, also reported that Mr. 
Churchward had used corrupt means to obtain it. And when 
subsequently a Tory member moved a resolution declaring that 
the contract ought to be fulfilled, it was negatived by a majority 
of 45 in a full House. From a moral point of view, therefore, 
Mr. Churchward stands condemued by the House itself. 


he had | 


- has absolutely nothing in it, it has the great disadvantage of 





But the question which next arises is a legal one, and of 
far greater difficulty. ©The old contract is on the eve of 
expiring, and Mr. Churchward will strive to enforce the new. 
He has a contract duly signed, and the courts of law will 
treat the question as one between two individuals. If the 
Government answer his petition of right by showing only 
that he attempted corruption, they will have to rely entirely 
on the evidence of hostile witnesses, which the Attorney- 
General would scarcely advise them to do. There is, how- 
ever, a second defence open to them. Sir Stafford Norticote 
(perhaps he had a dim sort of glimmering, after all, that the 
underlings were very urgent and the elections very near), 
inserted in the contract the unusual words, ‘to be paid for 
out of moneys to be voted by Parliament.” If, therefore, the: 
Government can show that at the time the action is brought 
no moneys have been voted the action fails. 

Iicre, however, a practical difficulty arises. 
brought fuce to fuce once more with 


We are 


“ That eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.” 


The Government wants money on account forthwith, and if 
they take money generally on account of the packet service 
for the year, how are they to show at the end of June that 
they have no money in hand out of which Mr. Churchward 
‘could be paid? How are they to show that Parliament has 
refused to ratify the renewed contract? If they could do 
without money on account till the end of the session, the 
| Appropriation Biil would show that Parliament has not voted 
any money for Mr. Churchward; but they cannot wait, so 
they append to the vote on account a direction that no part 
of the money voted is to be paid to Mr. Churchward under 
the contract of 1859, and rely upon that. ‘This direction was 
vigorously opposed by the Tories, who certainly do not shrink 
from supporting their friends, but was maintained by a narrow 
majority of 8 in a House of 344. 
It cannot be denied that this proposal of the Government 
was entirely novel. A committee of supply has ordinarily 
no power to do more than grant, refuse, or diminish the 
money asked for by the Crown. If, however, the proposal is 
‘novel, so also are the circumstances of the case, and it is not 
clear in what other way the House could have effected its 
purpose. No doubt the money might have been asked for the 
' several contractors to whom it is to be paid; but that would 
not answer the purpose of the Government. Money is 
wanted generally applicable to the payment of any of the 
contractors with the Post Office, and it is not possible to 
specify at present exactly what, from time to time, each of 
‘them may require, or it will be proper to pay. The direction 
that the money may be given to any of them, except to Mr.. 
'Churechward under the renewed contract, exactly meets the 
| necessity of the case. As for the objection that the resolution, 
| should have been moved in the House, an1 not in committee 
of supply—which is a committee of the whole House—we are 
promised a discussion on that point after the recess by Messrs. 
| Walpole and Disraeli, and for our own part we are willing 
to await the decision, on this weighty matter, of persons more 
| profoundly versed in the niceties of Parliamentary etiquette. 
| Whether Mr. Churchward has any legal claim on the 
Government or not may very well be le!t to the courts of law 
to decide, but Mr. Cobden, in his vigorous speech, rightly 
said that it would be better to pay the costs of an unsuccess- 
| ful resistance than to allow conduct such as that of which the 
| House had found Mr. Churchward guilty to go unpunished. 
The words inserted in the contract clearly made the ratifica- 
| tion of the House necessary to its validity, and Mr. Disraeli 
‘himself put that construction on the same words in the 
|Galway contract. As a matter of economy, moreover, the 
contract seems to have been, not, perhaps, extravagant, but 
certainly very liberal. The Ostend service, the most expen- 
sive part of it, the Belgian Government is willing to perform 
for 4,000/7.; and the Calais service can be done, under a sevex 
years’ contract, for about 8,000/. Mr. Churchward was, for 
| the two services united, to have 18,000/. 

On the whole, the Opposition had better have left the mud 
unstirred, and let the matter go by unnoticed. It is a very 
fair policy for an Opposition to try to put a Government in a 
minority on unimportant questions, and so to undermine those 
whom they feel themselves unable openly to supplant. But 
the points chosen should be of a nature with regard to which 
it is possible to make the public good, at all events, a pretext. 
Personal questions are, no doubt, very convenient, for most 
men with a grievance have some frieuds supporters of the 
Government whom they can influence. But if the grievance 
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being easily seen through, and of disgusting fair-minded | cided; but though General Hooker was in considerable 


men with those who have got it up. Every one can see that 
poor Lord Eiphinstone on Tuesday was a mere catspaw 
through whom to attack the Admiralty; and, little 
as the Opposition gained by its unserupulous advo- 
excy, he certainly will gain less. With respect to 
Mr. Churchward on Monday the object was the same, 
though probably it was not equally single. When Sir 
George Bowyer, the leader of the Ultramontanes, is driven by 
sheer disgust to vote for the Government because he sees that 
Mr. Churchward has ‘‘a good many friends in the House,” 
because “ people have came down primed and loaded to support 
his case,” and because ‘‘there seems to be a sort of packed 
House on one side in his favour,” all men know what to think. 
Can it be that if his Tory friends did not do their utmost to 
preserve Mr. Churchward his contract, he might, possibly at 
the next election, remain neutral, or even rat again ? 





THE POSITION OF GENERAL HOOKER. 
VEN in these days of telegraphs great events are seldom 
4 dramatic in their contiuuity or their speed. London has 


for a weck been filled with rumours of the destruction of 


General Hooker, and the delay of the steamers caused by the 
prevalence of east winds created a feeling of almost feverish 
excitement. The extra mail, however, which arrived on 
Thursday night, brought no decisive news. General Hooker, 
after four days of battle, was still on the 5th of May face to 
face with the Confederates, unable to renew the attack on 
account of the rain, and not liable to attack for the same 
reason. His general plan, in spite of telegraphic blunders 
and ill-informed newspaper correspondents, is at last becom- 
ing clear; it was well conceived, and, up to a certain 
print, vigorously executed. During the first five days of 
the week ending May 2 he marched in succession the larger 
part of his army over the Rappahannock and the Rapidan, 
and on the Ist he had concentrated his corps near Chancel- 
lorsviile, in rear of Lee's position at Fredericksburg. The 
lesser portion of his army was one division in Frede- 
ticksburg, and one corps, under General Sedgwick, 
ever the river, ready to attack the famous heights. 
General Lee, as soon as he saw the intention of his foe, 
left a small force before Fredericksburg, and marched his 
army towards Chance!lorsville. He found Hooker established 
with his centre at this country house, his right towards the 
Rapidan, and his left on the Rappahannock. Amusing Hooker 
with skirmishes on the afternoon of the Ist, he sent Jackson 
with 40,000 men to turn the Federal right, and thus cut 
Ifooker off from the fords. The Federal General thus lost the 
initiative. While his centre was deeply engaged in an 
offensive movement, Jackson drove in upon the right, and 
the German corps fled, from cowardice the Americans say, but 
more probably because it was attacked in flank in some 
formation which prevented the men from fighting. Hooker 
was, however, equal to the occasion. He sent his own old 
division to mect Jackson’s headlong onslaught with the 
bayonet, and the well-formed line issuing from the cloud of 
dust and smoke speedily wrested from the too cager pursuers 
ef the Germans the advantage they had acquired. Hooker 
restored his line of battle, preserved his communications with 
all the forts, and kept Lee off the Gordonsville road. But on 
the 3rd Lee renewed the attack, and after a six hours’ 
conflict forved Hooker backwards into an angle formed 
by the Rapidan and Rappahannock, deprived him of all the 
fords save one, and compelled him to entrench for safety. 
Jn the meantime General Sedgwick stormed the heights of 
Fredericksburg, the scene of Burnside’s winter defeat, and 
showed columns in rear of Lee. But no good resulted from 
the stroke. For Longstreet, coming up from Rich- 


mond, anl attacking from the eastward, and Lee tuarn- | 


ing upon Sedgwick’s front, that officer, between the 
two forces, was driven back upon the river above Fal- 
mouth, and foreed to cross it before daylight on the 5th, 
under a destructive fire and incessant attacks. ‘Thus the 
result of four days’ fighting was this:—Lee recovered the 
advantage won by Hooker up to the Ist of May, recovered the 
Gordonsville road, and firmly re-established his communi- 
eatious, and, moreover, held in his hands tie points of passage 
ever the rivers leading to Hooker’s communications. The 


Federal General had done well, but not well enough, and his | 


own strategy was on the point of being turned against him. 
The enemy menaced is lines of retreat. This position con- 
tinued unbroken up to the night of the 6th, save that Sedg- 
wick rejoined his chief with his shattered corps, and General 
Heintzelman was marching from Washington with 30,000 
men. The fate of the series of engagements was still unde- 


danger, the possibilities of escape, and even victory for the 


| Federals, were still unexhausted. 


It is vain to speculate when a few hours will set specu- 
lation at rest; but we would warn the friends of the South 
that in considering even the destruction cf Hooker equivalent 
to final sucecss they are premature. The North may yield to 
despair, and consider that enough has been done even to 
secure national existence, may surrender the South from 
Charlesten to the Pacific, may accept the division of their 
great continent into small, ill-defined, and hostile states; but 
they, like their rivals, have English blood in their veins. 
Blows only make iron harder, and they may see in so great a 


| stroke a justification for the conscription which they are now 
: | 


inclined to resist. If they do order a levee en masse, call 
General Fremont to the command, and Wendell Phillips to 


| the Cabinet, cast the idea of compromise to the winds, and 


recognize for the first time the necessity of Revolutionary 
action, the South will have a harder battle to fight than any 
she has yet won. The North, when all is said, is far less near 
ruin than France when Dumouriez stood with the last army 
of raw Parisians in the passes of the Argonne. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

HE Prime Minister's interview with the deputies of the Trades’ 

Unionists in the Library of the House of Commons on Monday 
last, to hear their views on the Polish question, wasascene that deserves 
to be impressed on the imagination of politicians, and might well 
have attracted the attention and tested the power of a great 
historical painter. ‘There was the adroit and flexible diplomatist, 
who has at last learned well, though after long experience and 
many errors, the'attitule which ‘England loves best to assume in 
her foreign poliey,—the shrewd, spirited, worldly old man, who, 
with a few idées fives concerning the danger of French influence in 
Egypt, and the necessity of an Austrian empire to “ the balance of 
power,” probably cares as a Minister for nothing further except 
to catch accurately the changing humour of the public mind,— 
the Minister whose career exhibits fewer traces of democratic 
leaning than any other leading politician’s of the day, who was 
so horrified by the re of the triumvirate in Rome in 1849, that 
he virtually sanctioned that French invasion and occupation 
which he now so ardently desires to terminate ;—the statesman who 
so profoundly dreaded the instability of the French Republic at the 
same period, that he was the first to overlook the crime and per- 
jury of the coup d'etat; the diplomatist whose general foreign 
policy has always contained in it more of audacious manceuvre and 
eager purpose on questions of conventional rivalry between dif- 
ferent European Powers than on questions of deep popular inte- 
rest,—here was this shrewd old statesman face to face with a 
nunber of rough working men, with their heads running on the 
abstract principles of justice, and their imaginations excited by 
the hope of seeing England redress at once by force of arms a great 
wrong committed by a Power of which they knew little against a 
nation of which they know less. It was a remarkable rencontre 
between diplomatic vigour of the old conventional school, and the 
imaginative foreign policy of a great class quite new to such 
questions, and pursuing them with the simplicity and directness of 
the youths in a debating society,—a meeting between those aristo- 
cratic traditions of our English foreign policy which are so cautious 
in dealing with popular interests, so bold on matters of dynastic 
policy, and the hopes and wishes of the masses of English operatives 
trained in the polities of Trades Unions, and applying the notions 
there acquired to the wider sphere of European politics. Well 
might Lord Palinerston laugh heartily when the Trades Unionists 
put the question at issue before him in such very bold language as 
Mr. Cremer (joiner), who said, “ We are men of action, my lord, 
and have come to the conclusion that the only way to aid the Poles 
is to call on Russia to desist from her present conduct, and if she 
will not attend to that call, thrash her into compliance ;” for not 


| only was the language so very undiplomatic, but there was no 


trace in it of the complicated motives and schemes of policy to 
which the conventional diplomacy always appeals. It put forward 
the mere human sympathy with Poland so exclusively and almost 
immodestly, that a diplomatist could not but miss the accustomed 
drapery of references to treaty-arrangements, to large political 
expediency, and that happy stalking-horse of every diplomatic jea- 
lousy, “* balance of power.” And yet it was evident that, in spite of 
this almost childlike simplicity of motive, the working men whom 
Mr. Stansfeld introduced were really grave, practical, earnest in 
what they said. “The working classes,” said Mr. Connolly (a 
mason), with the marked approbation of his colleagues, “ were not 
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insensible to the evils of war, but they were prepared to encounter | noble end seizes on their imagination with a much stronger grasp, 
those evils, to bear suffering and increased taxation, if by so dcing and the cloud of sceptical depressions which so often forbid us to 


Poland would be made free.” ‘ However strong the measures it 
might be necessary to adopt,” said another speaker, ‘‘ Government 
would be warmly supported by the millions of the industrious 
classes.” Again, “if war with Russia became necessary to set 
Poland free, it would be one of the most popular wars ever entered 
into by England, and the Government might depend on the 
support of the country at large.” Well, of course, these gentle- 
men can speak with certainty for the circles of their own 
Trades Unions alone, and assuredly do not express the general 
feeling of the middle classes, and still less of the agricul- 
tural districts, which know nothing about, and care nothing 
for, Poland; but as surely, we imagine, they do fairly re- 
present the wishes and temper of the intelligent operatives, whose 
bearing in this matter must, we should think, a little discompose 


the new Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Stansfeld, who introduced | 


them to Lord Palmerston, and still more alarm their eloquent 
advocate Mr, Bright, since it by no means tallies with the theory 
that a more democratic form of government would be less disposed 
to intervene in European quarrels, and more anxious to effect large 
economies in army and navy. 

In fact, the working men told Lord Palmerston honestly 
enough that, though “they were no admirers of his Lordship’s 
domestic policy, which refused the workmen the right of represen- 
tation,” they yet ‘admired his general foreign policy, and hoped 
he would act in this question with his usual vigour,”—a statement 
which it must have caused Mr. Bright considerable pain to 


read. Indeed—exeet with respect to his Italian policy—the | 


working men cannot be said, at least from their point of view, 
to show great discrimination in this general endorsement of 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign diplomacy. But what they mean 
to say by this strong eulogium® is only the more striking, 


in consequence of its want of discriminating insight into Lord | 


Palmerston’s diplomatic motives. They wished, no doubt, to 
give in their adherence rather to the intervention than to the 
non-intervention school of diplomacy, to the principle of taking 
the side of the weak and oppressed, instead of merely “seeing fair 
play.” They hold Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy to be, on the 
whole, the least passive, the most of a fighting policy to be found 
among English statesmen, and hence their general admiration of it, 
rather than from any real sympathy with its motives. And nothing 


could prove more decisively that the imagination of the operative | 


class is powerfully excited by the mere prospect of a great and active 
international policy,—that it supplies them with a sort of intellec- 
tual stimulus, to which they are probably more highly susceptible than 
any other class of the community. Living, as they do, lives of little 
riskand little enterprise—depending chiefly on the payment of weekly 
wages, With few vivid practical interests in their own individual la- 
bours, polities, directly they take hold of their mind at all, take 
hold of it far more on the imaginative side than with the middle 
and higher classes. The operatives are, in the intellectual character 
of their politics, more in the position of very young men just enter- 
ing college, than any other section of the community. There is 
the same want of [political weighting in the tendency of their 
views, the same deficiency in the power of realizing the needful 
machinery and details of political life,—the same preponderance 
of picturesque effects in their minds, the same want of perspec- 
tive in delineating the actual consequences as distinct from the 
intended aim or motive. The duty of intervention to aid the 
weak against the strong is, we may say, the natural man’s 
instinctive principle in foreign politics. The reasons for 
the more cautious and cold-blooded theory only grow gradually 
on the vigilant eye ofgexperience. As a matter of fact, 
our ignorance of other nations is so great, our ability to develop 
their capacity for self-government so infinitesimal, our power of 
injuring them by premature help, if we miscalculate that capacity 
so vast, and even, all these things apart, our power to give efficient 
physical aid so very limited, that no clear and sagacious politician 
is willing that Kngland should give material aid, even to the 
noblest cause, without a ‘very unusual concurrence of favourable 
circumstances. But all these dismal practical limitations on acts of 
national beneficence do not strike the imagination either of young 
men, who think chiefly of} motives and ends, or of working men, 
who, living in a very simple moral world themselves, have not been 
accustomed to weigh thefmoral risks and difficulties of political con- 


struction. Likeall people‘living on fixed incomes, they are less affected | 


by vulgar pecuniary caution than the shopkeepers ; they are also less 
accustomed to measure moral risks than the merchant, and more 
open to the fascinations of great and disinterested political sym- 


pathies and ideas than either class. Hence the idea of a war for a’ 





hope for suecess has much less power to overshadow them. Their 
intellect is in a simpler stage, dealing more exclusively with the 
primary and ultimate facts of the motive of interference and the 


intended results of interference,—which do decide, no dou 
moral character of a war, but by no means its wisdom or folly. It 
is all quite simple to them. Explain your will to Russia,—your 
righteous will,—and if she will not consent, thrash her till she 
does, and Poland will be free. There is no slip between the cup 
and the lip,—and not that only, but the wholesomeness of the 
draught, when at length you get it, is, to them, equally certain. 
They do not feel the floating uncertainty whether Poland yet 
can be free,—which we all feel, though we make light of it, and 
hope as hard as we can, even if we have surmounted the much 
greater uncertainty affecting our power to make her so. 

We have no wish to throw cold water on the generous hopes of 
the working men who went up to Lord Palmerston. ‘Lhough the 
foreign policy to which they evidently lean is not quite what Mr. 
Bright expects of them, it is, we think, much nobler in type, as 
well as more dangerous :—though in the particular case of Poland 
our hopes go, as our readers are aware, a long way with the working 
men. But still it is instructive to note the deeply rooted tendency 
of their minds towards a policy of sympathetic intervention in 
| foreign struggles,—not the sort of intervention of which Lord 
| Palmerston is fondest, though they confound it therewith,—not 
| diplomatic intervention for half-theoretic and traditional objects, 
| like the preservation of the limits of that unknown quantity the 
“balance of power,”—but hearty intervention simply and solely 
to aid a distressed and wronged people, to widen the area of 
freedom, to smite the yoke of the tyrant,—with little calculation 
of means, and less of the danger of not, after all, attaining our 


> 


| 


highest ends. 

| ‘This is the kind of foreign policy to which the political education 
of Trades Unions naturally leads,—and, while generous in original 
| conception, would not unfrequently tend, as in the missionary 
| policy of the French Convention, to become tyrannical in 
actual operation. The ideas of freedom entertained by the 
working classes are almost always sure to be modelled 
on their own experience, and they would rarely in the 
end be satisfied to leave the objects of their compassionate 
aid to their own unfettered action. Just as France loves to 
impose her own forms of constitutional duresse on Italy, and Eng- 
land cries out aghast that, after all our sympathy with her, Italy 
does not choose entirely to accept our constitutional ideas, so in a 
far higher degree would a foreign policy inspired by the working 
| classes be apt to dictate imperiously the form of their clients’ 
|liberty. Generous in impulse, intention, and aim, guiltless of 
| counting the cost, reckless, when once embarked in a contest, of 
| the evils which it may produce, and disposed to insist strictly on 
| the adoption of their own ideas of what is good for them by the 
persons whom they befriend,—such has ever been at once the 
type of what we may call the Trades Union statesmanship, and 
}of all genuinely democratic foreign policy. And we fancy we 
| can discern clearly the sure characteristics of this policy, in the 
| generous but somewhat narrow and rigid features of the working 
| men’s speeches on America and Poland, in their recent discussions 
at St. James's Hall and the House of Commons. 





A WET DERBY. 

HE scene on Epsom Downs la-t Wednesday varied in one or 
two features from that which is found so amusing when the 

| weather is fine. There were very few ladies present, and the 
| people seemed to be a trifle more miserable in their enjoyment 
| than usual, At the best, a man must have a great capacity for 
| being pleased who can find it a delightful thing to go to the 
| Derby, unless it should happen to be his first visit. ‘the crush 
| and confusion, the difficulty of seeing the race, and the still greater 
| difficulty of getting home afterwards, are drawbacks sufficient, one 
would suppose, to deter a non-sporting man from going to the 
great race a second time. If thoroughly bad weather is added to 
the regular inconveniences inseparable from the occasion, the 
miseries of the day are complete. ‘The incessant rain this year 
took the spirit out even of that peculiar class who go down by 
| road charged with slang and patter. After one passed Clapham, 
the lack of those personal compliments which are usually bestowed 
so freely was almost painful. In one part of the road a party of 
girls and men had been shot out into the mud, and as the girls 
wore pink and white dresses, the figure they made was not quite 


| what they had calculated upon when they left their homes. ‘Two 


or three sights of this sort daunted the roughs, whose little carts 
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were as much overloaded as ever. They gave up abuse, and took 
gloomily to drinking very early in the day; the result was that 
they were rendered incapable of saying much to any-one before 
the course was reached. Beyond a wild flourish of an empty 
bottle they gave no sign of their wonted fire. ‘he women in the 
vans seemed to be just “putting their lips” to the refreshments 
all the way along, and, perhaps, as a consequence, their babies 
screamed louder them ever. In fact, nothing more dreary can 
be conceived than that drive down to The young 
ladies who usually make the road bright with their smiles were all 
indoors. The school-children and workhouse women came out and 
gave their feeble cheer, and were then washed back again. The 
cold and the wet together made it difficult for a man who had 
nothing to do with the race to excuse himself for being there 
at all. 

Long before the first race was run the course was in a slippery 
boggy state, and it was soon very much cut up by the tread of the 
people. ‘The betting-ring showed a large muster of sporting men ; 
but there was little of the usual hubbub among them, and hardly a 
book was out. The Prince of Wales came into the enclosure, and 
followed the example of most of those by whom he was surrounded, 
by lighting up a cigar—the quantity of tobacco consumed alto- 
gether must have been enormous, for what can one do in the rain 
but smoke? Meanwhile the crowd outside were gazing stead- 
fastly at a private stand, in which were seated a lady and gentle- 
man, who throughout the day were popularly believed to be the 
The mist and rain favoured the delusion by 
The vagabonds who 


Epsom. 


Prince and Princess. 
preventing their faces being distinctly seen. 
go about the course laying bets, and carefully taking the money of 
the layer as security, and then walking off with it before the race, 
seemed likely to come to grief this year. ‘They could not get a 
mob round them, and when they tried the people in the carriages, 
they had to utter their strange cries—* I'll lay five to one against 
the field, bar one "—in vain. The gipsy women scarcely showed 
up all day. There was no comic singing, no conjuring, no fun of 
any kind. 
people. The biting wind seemed to have communicated some of its 
properties to the tempers of those present. Everywhere there were 
wrangling and quarrelling going on, or else the unlucky 
pleasure-seekers preserved a moody silence. When the Grand 
Stand was filled it was found that there was scarcely a lady there. 
Consequently the gentlemen who have used that abominable * par- 
terre” simile in the papers year after year were obliged to let 
us off this time. Of course there were some women about, and 
dreadfully unhappy an draggle-tailed they seamed to be. There 
was one sorrowiul creature who had dragged a barrow-load of 
ginger-beer all the way from London, having started the previous 
day. Of course ginger-beer stcod no chance in such weather—a 
mouthful of snow would have been as pleasant; and in the after 
noon, when the races were over and the people were hurrying 
away, the poor woman sat on her barrow quite alone, with her 
head buried in her hands, and tears streaming through her thin 
fingers. She had “not taken a penny,” she said, and it was all 
she had reckoned upon for weeks. We saw her afterwards about a 
mile on the road painfully dragging on through the deep sticky 
mud, which came over her boots at every step. It was one of the 
minor tragedies of the Derby, that forlorn being toiling back, dis- 
heartened and sad, to a starving home. 

The first race no one wastes words about; and the only thing 
connected with it that an “outsider” would notice was the deep 
holes which the hoofs of the fleet horses made in the soft turf, 
showing that the strongest animal that day would stand the best 
chance. In point of fact, betting men scarcely knew what to do, 
or which horse to back as a “chance.” There was nothing better 
worth seeing than the paddock when the Derby horses were brought 
out first with their clothes on. When the favourite appeared a 
rush of people was made towards him from all parts of that ex- 
clusive inclosure, and keen, anxious men watched his every move- 
ment with a glance that would have detected the slightest fault. 
The beautiful creature, one might have fancied, was almost con- 
scious of those criticizing looks, and arched his neck with supreme 
pride and confidence, and tossed his head in a manner that seemed 
to convey an assurance to his friends that they should have nothing 
to repent of in putting their confidence in him. 

When it was seen that he had been kept safe, and that the | 
rascals of the turf had not been able to get at him (his trainer 
slept close to him while he was at Epsom, and there has been a 
man keeping watch over him in his stable night and day for weeks 
past), the betting was resumed with a little more spirit. If one | 
could have picked out the winner for a certainty even then, it 
would have been the easiest thing in the world to have made a! 


large fortune ina few minutes. Macaroni was scrutinized with 
scarcely less interest than Lord Clifden, and although, in respect 
to beauty of form, the first favourite was a point or two before the 
second, Maccaroni looked a likely horse enough to win the race. 
Lord Clifden is so slender and so exquisitely fined off, that to one 
not a good judge of horses it seemed impossible he could run first 
on such ground. His backers, however, were firm, but it was not 
surprising that the last offer about him before the race was only 
four to one. In the Wild Dayrell year the first favourite started 
at even betting, and won ; but it rarely comes to so close a matter 
as that. 

Everything seemed to go wrong from the time the bell rang for 
clearing the course. The people would not get off, and the weather 
began to lower more heavily than it had done all day. The hills 
at the back were hidden in mist, and, indeed, it was difficult to see 
across from the Grand Stand to the hill. People were eating 
their food well sprinkled with the thin miserable rain, and 
the unfortunate crowd of wandering minstrels were fain to wait 
about in the hope of picking up scraps, and perhaps earning a 
shilling by helping out the carriages after the race. At last the 
course was clear, and the preliminary canter made. Lord Clifden 
went down with a grace that turned all eyes to him, and made 
those who were quite: ignorant of horses loud in his praise. One 


| or two of the animals were evidently, like the people around, in a 


It was a vast crowd of wet, steaming, disagreeable | 


| he had run so beautifully, and struggled so gallantly. 


bad temper. ‘The brute Tambour Major, on whom more execra- 
tions were heaped subsequently tian probably any other horse has 
received, began his jibbing and rearing at the very beginning. 
Macaroni went off with a rush that seemed to cheer his backers ; 
Fantastic (a horse that was deemed the most likely by the outsiders 
to get in) seemed promising ; Ilospodar, the French horse, looked 
a lovely creature, but evidently was not the animal to put money 
on; Avondale was strong enough to win, apparently, but—he 
did not. In a minute or two the string returned, and went round 
to the starting post. Here came the great aggravation of the day. 
The very first start was a good one, with Lord Clifden ahead,—but 
one horse, whose rider was in green, remained behind. Back they 
came, and again they were in a cluster and were started, some 
getting on a good distance, when the jockeys called to each other 
that it was “ no start,” and the horses were pulled in and turned 
back. ‘This was done over and over again, and always that 
villanous brute with the green rider stuck fast. The others sur- 
rounded him and tried to push him on, but the thing seemed to be 
aware of the fury it was stirring up in the breasts of the thousands 
present, and to take a delight in the work. Wells, the jockey, 
came infor a share of the anathemas—undeservedly, no doubt—but 
it was thought he was holding the horse back to wear out 
the finer and better horses, Macaroni especially, who was also 
rather “ peppery,” and once or twice strongly objected to the way 
in which it was necessary to pull hismouth about. ‘This provoking 
scene lasted almost an hour, and the “ ring” grumbled loudly that 
the flag was not lowered without the beast who stuck behind. At 
length this was actually done, and the other horses got off very 
fairly, the two favourites (Macaroni was 6 to 1 at the start) being 
nearly behind. Lord Clifden, however, soon got ahead, and kept 
there till every one was wild with excitement. ‘The likely outsiders 


| came to grief owing to several ‘* cannons,” one horse falling over, 


Round the fatal 
Lord 


and two or three running against each other. 
Tattenham Corner the race became intensely interesting. 


| Clifden was here still ahead, and he came down the slope with a 


fleetness that seemed to leave no chance for competitors. At the 
Grand Stand, only a yard or two from the winning-post, he was 
as decidedly in advance as he could be, and nothing seemed so 
certain as that he was the winner. ‘Tremendous shouts arose from 
all parts, and Fordham, stirred up by them, called upon his horse. 
Near him was Macaroni, the primrose jacket of the jockey slip- 
ping nearer in a line with Fordham’s dark brown. These noble 
horses, that are ready to start at a word, were being whipped as 
no cabman would whip a hack, and spurred till the blood ran down 
their sides. ‘They dashed past the Stand almost frantically, and at 
that critical instant Lord Clifden seemed to slacken a little, while 
Macaroni increased his speed, and Fordham saw the primrose jacket 
a few inches before him. What a difference that few inches made! 
People who do not bet were sorry that the favourite was beaten, 
Perhaps 
the false starts had worn him more than Macaroni; and it is said 
that Fordham did not ride him with the finest judgment. At any 
rate, that last second—that want of two strides—lost Lord St, 


| Vincent some thousands, and made the day a black one for many 


others. The roughs coming home were very careful to shout 
‘“* Macaroni” at every carriage that passed, in the hope that the 
occupants might have backed Lord Clifden. But, upon the whole, 
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the chaff was spoilt by the wet, and for once there was no one at 
Kennington Gate to give the customary welcome of an orange or a 
flour-bag. 





THE SCARBOROUGIL WORKMEN'S CLUB. 
ILE idea so recently started of extending the club system from 
the upper middle class to working men is rapidly bearing fruit- 
‘Three considerable clubs have been started this year in London, in 
Soho, Farringdon, and Wandsworth, six within a few months in 
Brighton, others in Manchester, Leods, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, 
Carlisle, and Southampton, and one, the best of all, in Scarborough. 
‘This is a model club in every respect but one, the cheapest, 
largest, and most comprehensive yet established. It was set on 
foot by Mr. Tugwell, of Scarborough, Mr. Whittaker, and Charles 
Meadlley, a working man, and was assiste1 at first by several gen- 
lemen of the town, who still attend its committee. The plan 
adopted was to rent large premises built for a cabinetmaker, wit! a 
frontage of fifty-eight feet and depth of thirty, and then to econo- 
mise every inch of space. The result was a workman's clubhouse, 
containing, besides rooms for the steward and his wife, a reading- 
room, which will seat 100 persons comfortably, a gymnasium, with 
leaping bar, climbing ropes, and other aids to the development of 
muscular Christianity, a large lecture-room, used as a smoking 
room when lectures are not going on, a regular smoking 
room, and several class-rooms. ‘The classes established are for 
discussion, reading, writing, arithmetic, music, and chess, all 
of which are exceedingly popular, especially the arithmetic school, 
eighty men joining it from the day it was opened. The cellarage 
is to be devoted to a bowling alley, quoits, brasses, and games 
generally—a device employed also in London, and, we suppose, | 
inevitable in the great cities till houses are specially built for the 
use of the clubs. ‘Then the roof, built flat, as in the East, and 
protected by canvass stretched upon iron posts, will be founda 
healthier, as well as more convenient, playground. ‘The club was | 
opened in February, and thus far the result has exceeded al 
expectation, The subscription is only a penny a week, and the 
average of weekly tickets has been over a thousand. The right 
to smoke and to sing, carefully secured by the rules, attracts the 
class who go to the publichouse for society and amusement rather 
than drink, and Mr. Tugwell reports that “ from 28th February 
to 9th April the police-books of Scarborough show but one case 
of drunk and disorderly, while before that time scarcely a day 
passed without one or more, and during the corresponding period 
in last year there were no less than twenty-six cases.” 
It seems probable that in a very few years tliese clubs 
will be as numerous as the benefit societies, or even as the public- | 
houses now are. So eagerly is the idea embraced by the working 
men that in Soho, as we mentioned last week, all the labour necessary | 
for the club, colouring, gas-fitting, white-washing, carpentry, and 
rough and realy upholstery, was given by the members without 
charge. Their wives, too, who, it was assumed, from the dislike 
women of a higher class often express to clubs, would try to oppose 
the innovation, are, on the contrary, strongly prejudiced in their 
favour. In Scarborough they promote the club by every means | 
in their power, and in Westminster the wives informed Miss | 
Adeline Cooper that they shoull regard the shutting up of the 
club as the greatest misfortune which could happen to them. It 
saves the husbands’ money, and the wives, if they do not regard 
drunkenness with the horror felt in more refined circles, fee 
acutely the expense and discomfort which even moderate drinking 
is almost sure to entail. ‘The club employs the working man’s 
leisure just at the time when he must either sit at home without 
books, or companionship, or amusement, or, as a working man ex- 
pressed it, ‘stand at street corners to chat till his toes are frozen 
off,” or repair to the well-warmed and well-lighted publichouse. 
He neither wants liquor nor can he afford it, but he is certain, 
nevercheles:, to prefer the third alternative. 

Thus popular with both sexes, the system must in a few years 
exercis? au enormous influence on English society, perhaps extend 
to the workmen as a body that habit of temperance which, after 
two centur‘es of hard drinking, has at last established itself in the 
middle class. ‘The scheme, however, still needs improvement and 
extension, anl the removal of one or two patent drawbacks. 
The resort to subseriptions and solicitation shoull be more 
carefully avoi led. The friends of the Soho Club, for example, which 
sets so fine an exa::ple of independence, ask aid a little too readily, 
the writer of a little description before us, for example, recommend- 
ing presents which a halfpenny subscription would very soon buy. 
Assistance, if given at all by the neighbouring gentry, should, we 
think, take the form of loans, or guarantees for rent, often a 


|at 5 per cent., would have provided all they require], added to 
‘the expenditure a fraction less than a shilling a week, and left 
| the members absolutely independent. It would be well, too, where 
possible, to pay more attention to site. In London every foot 
| costs money, though there are central spots still left, like Queen's 
Square, where large houses are exceptionally low-rented ; but in 
Searborough it can hardly have been necessary to take premi-es 
soentirely without yard as to drive the members to the cellar for 
a skittle-alley. Active exercise in an atmosphere so confined is 
not healthy for men who want to avoid the temptation to drink. 
As the plan expands it will, we trust, be possible for the large clubs 
to build their own houses, and by putting the rooms round 
a great central hall with a flat roof, unite the advantages 
of the club, the gymnasium, and the poor man’s kitchen. 
Even at present it might be well if all the clubs imitated 
|; the example of one or two, and supplied coffee and tea and 
simple refreshments, as is done at Derby. It is, however, the 
building in which the greatest improvement is required, and it is 
in the building that the society recently started for encouraging 
| the formation of these clubs, of which Lord Brougham is the head 
and Mr, Hughes the soul, may most beneficially assist. One really 
good club-house let to the men at a rent equal to 4 per cent. oni 
the price, and with the fundamental rules inserted as conditions of 
lease, would be far more useful than a dozen contributions devoted 
to objects which the members, by a little self-sacrifice, could 
secure for themselves. One week’s expenditure on drink contri- 


| buted by the thousand members of the Scarborough Club would 


purchase most of the appurtenances such a club would need. 

The only doubt expressed as to the use of these clubs is as 
respects their influence on the home. Will not the husband desert 
his home when the club is made too comfortable ; or, worse still, 


| decline to form one at all? Both these questions are asked, 


and to both the answer seems satisfactory. One great temp- 
tation of the middle class is removed from the workmen, 
for immoral habits cost a great deal too much, and, as a 
rule, therefore, they marry early. As to the desertion of home, 
they desert it now, and the only alternative is whether 
they shall leave it for the gin-shop, or for the sobercluwo. The wife 
gains both in means and in the character of her husband, and it is 
found as a rule that the man, civilized by easy association with 
other men, all sober, cares more for home even than the teetotaller 
who has not that advantage. The cleanliness, order, and self- 
restraint enforced in the club react on the home, and the man who 
attends an evening class cannot bear that his children should grow 
up, as he himself says, like the brutes. At all events, the wives 
distinctly approve of the club, and they may be held on such a point 
to know their own business best. For the rest, the system once 
established can but be beneficial. It diminishes, if it does not 
abolish, the habit of drinking, keeps the workmen cheerful, and 
enables the poor to enjoy the first advantage of * society,” the self- 
restraint it produces. The common English manner, except in the 
presence of superiors, is the very worst in the world ; men, and even 
women, habitually addressing one another with a harshness and 
violence which, to observers trained in a softer school, is almost 
unintelligible. Even the tone of voice adopted is different from 
that of cultivated men, and that not in » ent, which would be a 
mere consequence of want of education, but in pitch, which is the 
result of want of temper and self-restraint. There are whole classes 
of men in England who cannot use the low voice universal among 
the edueated, and who, if they want to speak low, resort instine- 
tively to a whisper. It is impossible fer sober men, gathered every 
night in a club, not to acquire the habit of personal deference to 
each other, cf keeping the voice in due bounds, and of avoiding all 
expressions offensive to the best of their members. The clubs, if 
they do nothing else, will teach the working class the calmness and 
dignity of manner which far inferior races, such as the Arab and 
Chinese, have for centuries past possessed. 





THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
[From our Speciat CorresronDENt.] 
May 20th, 1863. 
Tuose who mistake external agitation for a deep movement, the 
colour of phthisis for the colour of health, and the restlessness of 
fever for the steady animation of life, may be lel to imagine that 
what is just now going on in France is very promising. Candi- 
dates are starting up everywhere, circulars are issued from every 
quarter, official vigilance is taxed by all sorts of would-be inde- 
pendent manifestations, the newspapers teem with appeals to 
universal suffrage, questions which used to be either overlooked or 





serious difficulty. A loan of 50/., for example, to the Soho Club, , shuffled off from motives of prudence are now approached with 
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something like courage; men make ready to stalk again on the | with the re-entrance of the Orleanists on public life. To the 
political stage who had, up to the present moment, kept sternly | election of M. Thiers, at all events, he cannot be strongly averse. 
aloof ; and it is proclaimed by sound of trumpet all over the world | National selfishness, lust of conquest, military enthusiasm, wor- 
that M. Berryer will stand for Marseilles, M. Odilon Barrot for | ship of force are imperial virtues; and these the “historian of 
Strasbourg, M. de Montalembert for the Doubs, and M. Thiers for | the Empire” has fostered with lamentable success. M. de 
no less than three places—Paris, Aix, and Valenciennes. | Persigny does not see that, because he is a fanatic, he is 

No wonder that all this should induce such observers as are | obviously carried away by that kind of insanity which makes 
remote from the scene, to regard the coming parliamentary | despots impatient of even a shadow of resistance. Louis XV., on 
struggle as one likely to give much importance and force to the | Ms death-bed, flew into a passion on hearing his physician say, 
parties or ideas represented by the eminent men who have, at last, | while prescribing the necessary remedies, “ This is what must be 








| 


made up their minds to come forward. | done.” M. de Persigny, a second-hand despot, would fain speak in 
Well, my impression is that there can be no greater mistake. | that way. But,even in the entourage, there are men who have a 
That the Legitimist and Orleanist leaders, Berryer, Montalem- much clearer insight into the situation. M. de Morny is reported 


bert, Odilon Barrot, Thiers, &c., have every chance to be returned, | to have said, apropos of the re-appearance of MM. Berryer, ‘Thiers, 
however strong the means at the disposal of the Government for | &c., on the stage, “The ship of the State is not now like to be 
moulding universal suffrage, I am prepared to admit. It was the | lost from want of ballast’—(“ La vaisseau de l'état ne périra pas 
opinion of M. de Montalembert after the coup d'état of December, | faute de lest.) 
that France was “ greedy of silence ;” but M. de Montalembert | As for the Republican leaders, they do not think much of their 
himself would, I suppose, have no objection to declare that nowa- | own electoral prospects, and do not care, as a whole, very much 
days France is sick of silence. The middle classes will, no doubt, | about it. It does not displease them to see their battles fought in 
welcome the prospect of having the right of public debate re- | the Corps Législatif by some of their adversaries. They are fully 
asserted by men whose eloquence they know will be tainted with | aware that there is for them little or nothing to do in, and that 
no revolutionary tendencies, whilst many among the Demo- | when the moment comes, they will be all the stronger out. 
cratic party will be glad to see them tug for the liberty of all.| It is also to be remarked that the policy of abstention has gained 
Nor is there any improbability in the fact of their opposition | ground of late among the Republican party, owing to the strange 
becoming effective, if unchecked by some of those peremptory | circumstances connected with the breaking down of the Comité 
measures which the Empire has in store. The Legitimist and | Carnot. 
Orleanist leaders have long been accustomed to speak freely, and| A sad tale it is, indeed. 
they speak well. They are men of considerable experience in| It had been agreed that in various groups, so formed as to baffle 
handling the parliamentary engine. ‘They derive from the high | the law against secret societies, 600 persons should be selected, and 
position they have held a prestige from which much still remains, | that these should, in their turn, appoint a committee of twenty- 
and which makes it difficult for the imperial adventurers and up- | five members, who were to decide as to the expediency of the policy 
starts to slight them. It is generally believed that a man like M. | of abstention, or, in the event of its being rejected, to designate the 
de Morny would not even dream of browbeating a man like M. | candidates. ‘The committee was constituted, accordingly, under 
Odilon Barrot or M. Berryer; and this, at any rate, could not | the presidency of M. Carnot. M. Littré and M. Michelet had 
possibly take place without scandal. been named, but declined to sit. ‘Those who thought themselves 

However, the importance of their re-entering the lists must not | entitled to stand for Paris were M. Havin, editor of the Sitcle, 
be overrated. Wont as they are to be encouraged and kept up | M. Guéroult, editor of the Opinion Nationale, and the four mem- 
by the applause of a sympathizing audience, they will have to | bers for Paris in the last Assembly, that is, MM. Jules Favre, 
learn what a damper a hostile, frigid, overwhelming majority is | Picard, Emile Ollivier, and Darimon. But it soon became 
both to the courage and the eloquence of a speaker. Their | obvious that none of them, with the exception of M. Jules 
small number will, of course, not allow them to exercise any influ- | Favre and M. Picard, were likely to find favour in the eyes of 
ence by their votes; and the day they would be found to exer- | the committee. M. Havin had, on a previous occasion, entered 
cise any amount of dangerous influence on the public at large | the arena under the patronage of the Minister of the Interior. 
by their criticism, the freedom of debate would be as easily | He was bitterly reminded of it. M. Guéroult was suspected by 
withheld as it was insolently granted. The Economist is per- | many of being a Bonapartist in disguise. MM. Emile Ollivier 
fectly right when it observes that ‘a few steady malcontents | and Darimon were called to account for having shown them- 
may become the nucleus of a very powerful opposition, so long | selves over-anxious to keep fair with a Government which 
as free speech is permitted at all.” Just so. But who will | they were expected to beard more manfully. The question was 
warrant the inviolability of the right of public debate, where there | about to be duly sifted, when all of a sudden M. Carnot 
is no liberty of the press, no possibility of concert, no means of | gave in his resignation. The candidates in danger then determined, 
organized resistance? Can anything be mentioned which |on M. Emile Ollivier’s proposal, to be their own tribunal and to 
the Empire is incapable of daring, and has not actually | set at naught the authority of the committee. This they could 
dared. When, some months ago, the Prefect of Police was asked | easily accomplish, having at their command, through two of their 
why he had issued an order that 4,000 volumes of the “ Histoire | number, MM. Havin and Guéroult, two newspapers, one of which, 
des Princes de Condé” by the Duke d’Aumale, should be siezed, | the Siécle, is the most largely circulated in France. Moreover, 
there being neither law to sanction nor reason to explain, nor pre- | they found no difficulty in securing, through another of their 
text to colour such a barefaced confiscation of property, what was | number, M. Darimon, contributor to the Presse, the support of M. 
his answer? “J am not bound to give any reason.” And when, | Emile de Girardin; and so they had a third speaking-trumpet. 
the other day, an action was brought against the Prefect of Police | Better to strengthen their position, they took care to back their 
by the publisher of the Duke d’Aumale, how was the case argued | candidatures by those of MM. Jules Simon, Eugene Pelletan, and 
by M. Busson, the counsel for the Prefect, against MM. Hibert and | De Laboulaye, and, one fine morning, a list of their own making, 
Dufaure? “ The Court is incompetent to take cognizance of any act | in which, of course, their own names stood conspicuous, was published 
of the Prefect of Police.” Well might M. Dufaure exclaim, in a fit | by the Sidcle, the Opinion Nationale, and the Presse, as the list of a 
of irrepressible indignation, “ Verily, sir, I marvel at your cool- | leading committee. ‘That was not all, they tried tomonopolize for their 
ness!” But what of that? ‘The Court will declare itself incom- | exclusive benefit the large publicity they were able to command, 
petent, and the press will not whisper one word about it, as the | allowing no liberal name to appear in competition with their own 
‘black man” went round the newspapers saying, ‘‘ Hush!” No. | in the columns of the three confederate papers, and, in M. Nefftzer's 
There is really no assignable limit to the audacity of despotism | words, “ attempting the confiscation of the electoral movement.” 
under the circumstances ; and the Legitimist or Orleanist leaders | Had it not been for the Temps, which made haste, with its usual 
are not the men to lay all at stake in the act of resisting oppression. | unflinching honesty, to open its columns to all, the lamp would 
If so the Empire would not have so long remained unopposed, for | have been put under a bushel, and the bulk of the Parisian 
by none could it have been hampered more effectually than by | electors would have by this time to learn that the official 
them, precisely on account of their social station and of their well- | candidates are opposed—in the first circumscription of Paris, by 
known love of order. At any rate, by the very fact of their|M. Ferdinand de Lasteyrie as well as by M. Havin; in the 
swearing allegiance to the Emperor, they cease to exist as partizans | sixth, by MM. Cochin and Préyost-Paradol as well as by 
of the royal houses to which they had pledged their honour, and, | M. Guéroult; and in the seventh, by M. Weiss as weil as by 
not being Republicans, they are henceforth, politically*speaking, | Darimon. In the second circumscription M. Thiers stands alone, 
nothing. M. De Laboulaye having retired from the field. 

It would not, therefore, surprise me if there were some foundation | All this, as you may well imagine, has caused much irritation in 
in the rumour that Napoleon personally is by no means displeased | Paris among the Republican party. The letters I have received on 
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the subject are full of flaming indignation. M. Havin is fiercely 
abused. Both the students and the workmen are dead against the 
election of M. Guéroult. If the editors of the Siecle and the 
Opinion Nationale succeed, it will not be through the support of 
the Democrats. Nor have MM. Emile Ollivier and Darimon to 
rely much on that support after what has occurred. There is a 
prevailing notion that, in order to punish them whilst protesting 
against the Empire, the best step to take is to vote with blank 
papers (avec des bulletins blancs). 

In the meantime, those who are neither heedless of the past nor 
faithless in the future, those whose opposition is to be tamed into no 
sort of unmanly compliance, look down on the scramble in sullen 
silence; for theirs is not the activity of the squirrel in its cage. 
They bide their time, knowing well that, at certain periods, there 
is a great deal of truth in this grand saying of Saint Just, “ La 


force est aux inertes.” A FREEMAN. 





THE GALICIAN PEASANTRY. 
[From our SPECIAL CorresPoNnpDeENnT. ] 
Lemberg, May 16th, 1863. 
Ir will enable you to take a more comprehensive view of the 
present insurrection, if I give you a brief sketch of the past and 
present condition of the Galician peasantry, which is now em- 
ployed by the Austrian Government to perform public duty in 
every village. In England we hear something of the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in Russia and falsely associate it in our minds 
with the abolition of negro slavery in America, but still less is 
known among us of the measures which in the years 1846-1848 
led to constituting the Galician peasants unconditional proprietors 
of the land they before cultivated as tenants. This, too, was a 
species of emancipation, though the Polish peasant was never 
adscriptus glebae. There isno doubt that the initiative taken by 
the nobles in Galicia paved the way for the analogous but more 
comprehensive measure which now causes universal fermentation 
throughout the length and breadth of the Russian empire. In 
this respect the Polish insurrection could not have occurred at a 
more favourable moment, and much of the success it has met 
with is owing to the weakness of Russia induced by this cause. 
To the English mind the step taken by the nobles in 1846-1848 
may appear incomprehensible and uncalled for, as the idea of a 
class of peasant proprietors is very foreign to our notions, accus- 
tomed as we are to the sight of a farmer and labouring class 
quite contented to make a livelihood out of land which does not 
belong to them. But we must cut our coat according to our 
cloth, and bear in mind that the system which suits us will not 
necessarily suit every nation. The universal prevalence of peasant 
proprietorship on the continent of Western Europe rendered it 
absolutely necessary to extend the system to the dismembered 
portions of the ancient kingdom of Poland as_ western 
civilization advanced. Accordingly, in the year 1845 the Galician 
nobles assembled together and took counsel as to the most ex- 
pedient means of raising the condition of the peasant, for they 
were sagacious enough to foresee that, unless the peasants be- 
came more enlightened, it were hopeless to instil any sort of 
patriotism iato them. Unlike the Scotch Highlanders, the Swiss 
and Tyrolese, whose mountains seem to breathe an heroic nature 
into the inhabitants, and in a sense to stand to them in the place of 
education,—natural depositaries, as they are, of the history of the 
country,—the Polish peasant is an ignorant brute, whose cunning 
is his only natural endowment. ‘the “roboth” system which 
prevailed up to the year 1848 was briefly as follows :—The whole 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the exception of the 
Crown lands, and such as belonged to religious establishments, 
was portioned out into manors, just as England was at the time 
“ Domesday” book was composed. ‘The waste lands of these 
manors, and such portions as the lord did not require for his own 
use, were occupied by his dependents. Much the same relation 
existed between the lord and his tenants or villeins in Poland as 
with us in all that related to accompanying the lord to battle, 
and receiving from him protection in return ; but a more stringent 
and onerous tenure of land prevailed in this country than in 
England. By the roboth, or panszezyna—literally “lord’s 
service "—the peasant was compelled to work so many days a 
week on the lord’s land in proportion to the amount of land he 
held of him. For four acres he had to work two days; for six 
acres, three days with his hands, or two days with a pair of 
horses ; and besides, to supply the lord’s household with poultry, 
vegetables, fruit, &c. In return for this the lord had to care for 
the peasant when sick, pay his expenses for going to law, rebuild 
or repair his cottage if destroyed or damaged by any accident, 
and afford him general protection. In connection with the roboth 





was the system of “servitutem,” or common rights of the lord 
and commune respectively. ‘These referred principally to col- 
lecting fire-wood and cutting down timber and pasturing cattle 
on meadow lands. Up tothe year 1846 the commune or collec- 
tive body of peasants regarded these rights as to a certain extent 
privileges conceded by the lord, but in that year the Austrian 
Government in exciting the peasantry to cut the throats of the 
landlords, told them that all the land was theirs and belonged to 
them of right, so that so far from looking upon the “ servitutem ” 
as a mark of the generosity of the lord, they took the Govern- 
ment at their word, and commenced agitating with a view of 
getting possession of the whole of the property of their former 
masters. Before the close of the year 1848 the nobles abolished 
the roboth system, and constituted the peasants uncondi- 
tional proprietors of the lands they had before held on so onerous 
a tenure. After the revolution of 1848 had been put down 
at Vienna, the Austrian Government came forward and refused 
to ratify the spontaneous act of the nobles, and insisted 
on getting the credit itself. Accordingly, the Government cir- 
culated all through Galicia a proclamation to the effect that the 
nobles had no power to do what they had done, assuring the 
peasantry that they held the land of the nobles by a most crazy 
tenure, and so thoroughly corrupted them by spreading com- 
munistic ideas among them that the act of the nobles was looked 
upon with suspicion rather than gratitude. The proclamation 
went on to say that the Government in whose power alone it lay 
to abolish the roboth, being convinced by the zeal so lately shown 
by the peasantry (in the massacres of 1846) of their fitness to 
receive so great a boon, presents them unconditionally with the 
lands they may hold at present, insinuating that at no distant 
day, if their conduct continue exemplary, there would be furtber 
spoil to divide among them. With these facts before one, it is 
not difficult to understand the hostile attitude assumed by the 
Galician peasantry towards the insurrection, which their lords do 
their utmost to foment. The service, which it is in their power 
to render to the Government, and which they do render most 
willingly, is immense. 

If you understand by a government a machine for developing 
the resources of the country in such a manner as shall advance 
the best interests of the people, there is nothing of the sort 
here, but in its place a gigantic system of police. Count Ments- 
dorff-Pouilly is the first policeman—and I understand a very 
smart one—and the peasant with his sheepskin coat is the last. 
The steps from the one to the other are through the Kreis-amt- 
mann, the Bezirks-amt-mann,and the Wojt, orchief of the commune. 
This individual is inspired by the Bezirks-mann, who is inspired 
by the Kreis-amt-mann, who is inspired by Count Mensdorff- 
Pouilly, who is inspired by the spirit of Metternich, who though 
dead yet lives in the misery of Italians, Hungarians, Poles, and 
whatever other nationalities are being trampled down by his 
accursed system. The peasants of the villages of Galicia are 
formed into a regular police force, and have received orders to 
arrest all strangers and suspicious persons, and _ bring 
them up before the Wojt. I will take a case of every-day 
occurrence,— a parish priest or landed proprietor having 
occasion to leave his own immediate neighbourhood, is 
caught straying—like a Cuirene dog in a strange quarter of 
the city, and arrested by a peasant, or band of peasants, as the 
case may be; at night always the latter. As a preliminary step 
the unfortunate individual is conducted to the village gin-shop, 
and there compelled to stand a glass all round. In some cases of 
rare exception the drama does not extend beyond this first act, 
but in most the raising of the curtain for the second act exhibits 
the same actors as before in the house of the “ Herr Wojt,’ who 
gravely demands to see the traveller's passport. The Wojt is 
invariably unable to read or write, but after turning the docu- 
ment over several times, and pretending to read it—as often as not 
holding it the wrong way upwards—he invariably observes to the 
assembled company that this is a very bad passport, upon which the 
unfortunate victim is often carried some ten or fifteen miles out of 
his road to the Bezirks-amt-mann, who is most likely, at the 
moment, either dining or sleeping, or not at home, so that a 
whole day is constantly taken up in this vexatious manner. 
There is scarcely a respectable parish priest or proprietor along 
the Galician frontier who has not been subjected more then once 


| to this unpleasant treatment. 


It matters not who the individual is, he must be had up before 
the Herr Wojt. Prince Lubomirski, one of the largest landed 
proprietors of Galicia, informed me he had himself been twice 
stopped by the peasantry in the villages immediately contiguous 
to his own. ‘The insurgents baving resorted to the ingenious 
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method of adopting official costumes, which enables them to pass 
unmolested, and to convoy waggons laden with arms across the 
frontier, the Wojts got scent of this, and determined not to be 
cheated in this way, and proceeded shortly after to arrest a couple 
of Bezirks-amt-minner, who protested in vain. In the face of a 
whole country swarming with spies and policemen you may 
well wonder how it is possible to organize detachments and 
furnish them with arms. Count Mentsdorff-Pouilly (who would 
rank as Al in the metropolitan police force), is at his wits’ ends 
to know what to do. Only yesterday he sent the most strict 
injunctions to the officials along the frontier to redouble their 
activity, which would appear excessive already. The key to 
the problem is to be found in the attitude of the Hungarian 
troops, whose hatred of all that is Austrian and Russian has 
alone rendered the continuance of this insurrection possible. If 
instead of conveying stores and men, and favouring the in- 
surgents in every possible way, these troops followed the example 
of the Galician infantry, and thrust every impediment in their 
way, the Polish insurrection had been put down long ago. But 
the Hungarians have not forgotten that it was through this very 


Galicia that the Russians passed in 1849, on their way to help | 


Austria to crush out Hungarian liberties. The force of retribu- 
tive justice is very remarkably shown in this episode. 

I see in the Vienna newspapers of yesterday, that the Emperor 
of Austria has been graciously pleased to grant an amnesty to all 
those individuals who were compromised in Siebenburgen or 
Transylvania, by the events of 1848-1849. It must not be 
forgotten that in that country, too, did Austria follow the same 
wicked policy as here in Galicia in 1846. In Siebenburgen she 
made the same promises to the peasantry, and in a similar manner 
they rose and cut the throats of the landed proprietors. An officer 
whose acquaintance I made at Bzeszow is the sole survivor of 
a family of eight from those massacres. In England we know 
not the blessedness of our own institutions till we compare them 
with the miseries which so many Continental nations have to bear. 

In a weekly letter it would be in vain to attempt to give you 
even a summary of the military operations, so various and widely 
extended are they. Let it suffice to add that, Hydra-like, for 
every one head cut off the insurrection puts forth two fresh 
ones. It was not difficult to foresee from the beginning that on 
the success of the movement in Lithuania, and the three 
Ruthenian provinces—Volhynia, Podolia, and Ukraine, would 
depend the ultimate issue of the insurrection, and it is precisely 
to these provinces that the drama is now shifting. 

An ENGLISHMAN. 








Fine Arts, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Txuirv Notice.] 
Coxtinuinc to crawl along the floor, the spectator will be re- 
warded by several landscapes which, if not of the highest order, 
yet imply much honest study of nature; and here and there by 
a picture which may induce a fresh access of indignation at the 
impossibility of seeing it fairly in its present position. Mr. 
V. Cole’s “Autumnal Evening” (131), a well-painted slope of 
open common, with its rich variety of fern and heather, bounded 
by some ragged trees, which stand against the evening sky, fails 
of being a very satisfactory picture, by reason of a certain heavi- 


painted, with so true a feeling for colour and rustic life as to be 
elevated by their treatment into a very charming picture. 
Mr. Boddington knows well how to put his subject on the 
canvass. Witness his two Yorkshire scenes (251) and (327); 
but his colour is raw, and he is careless in drawing his tree- 
branches. Better in these respects is Mr. Hulme’s picture of 
“The Waning Year,” with its various foliage and play of sun and 
shadow (571) It might advantageously change places with 
| such a canvass as Mr. Hering's wearisome bit of scene-painting, 
| “Lago d'Iseo” (563), which challenges comparison only by its 
proximity to Mr. Hulme’s, and its greater luck in position, 
| Mr. F. Dillon always paints to some purpose. But the effect of 
his gorgeous “ Eastern Sunset” (341) is overpowered by the 
foreground, which insists on being noticed, however much you 
| may prefer looking away to those distant pyramids. Neither Mr. 
Oakes nor Mr. M'Callum are well represented. The “ River in 
| Flood” (5), by the first-named artist, no doubt loses, as any 
picture with a high horizontal line will lose, by being hung much 
above the eye; but it appears feeble and hesitating in treatment, 
and, except the distance, not very successful in colour, Mr, 
M’Callum must beware of cramping his powers by repetition. 
He ought not to be too hardly judged for failing in the difficult 
task of giving the white glitter of sunshine on the leaves in his 
“ Harvest by the Wood” (636); but it is time to choose some 
other models for tree-painting than the beeches which first made 
him known. 

M. Mignot appears to have caught very happily the misty 
grays and yellows of “ A Winter Morning” (677), but it is mere 
guess-work speaking of a picture hung on the cornice. For the 
same reason it is impossible to do more than suggest that Mr. C. 
E. Johnson's ‘* Misty Dayon Loch Leven” (792) is a very true 
and delicate representation of Scottish mist and mountains. This 
last is a water-colour drawing, as also is Mr. G. Mawley’s “ Har- 
vest” (758), in which the after-glow of sunset is just giving way 
to a solemn twilight, deepened by the massive foliage of the trees 
which bound the corn-field; but the solemnity which is very suc- 
essfully infused into this picture is jeopardized by the awkward 
man and dog in the foreground. They are bad in drawing, out 
of proportion to the landscape, and ought to be expunged. In 
leaving the landscapes Mr. Whistler’s dashing sketch of “The 
Last of Old Westminster ” (352) deserves notice. As a sketch it 
is very good. For anything else, the greater part of it, especially 
the water, is far too stenographic. 

After Sir E. Landseer comes the deluge—at least, very nearly ; 
for when you have seen Mr. Wolf's “ Wapiti Deer” (631), which 
are very life-like and spirited, and (it is needless to add) correctly 
drawn and characterized, and his “ Row in the Jungle” (769), 
where a tiger is being fairly hunted from his lair by a crowd of 
chattering monkeys; Mr. D. Cooper's little wiry-haired terrier, 
of much character and little amiability (144), and a promising 
group of “ Cattle in the Marshes” (184), by D. Miiller, there is 
little to attract among the animal paintings. Mr. Ansdell, A., 
can draw horses and dogs with a certain cold correctness, but, 
there is no life in them ; and of works by Mr. A. Cooper, R.A. 
since they do not occupy much space, I prefer saying nothing. 

Miss A. F. Mutrie and Miss M. D. Mutrie are still supreme 
among flower-painters ; nor is it possible to wish for anything 
more beautiful in their way than the flowers and plants in Miss 
M. D. Mutrie’s picture (115) called “Camellias.” The same 





ness in the sky and too great blackness on the hill-top. A | lady's “ Foxgloves” (466) hae a background which might shame 


good study of fern is contributed by Mr. H. Garland (303). 
Unfortunately it is but a fragment, and does not deserve the 
name of “ landscape” given to it in the catalogue. This is a 
common mistake nowadays. There is no Jack of out-of-door 
study; but the scraps which are but materials for a picture— 


memoires pour servir—are too commonly dragged from the artists’ | 


portfolio (where they should have remained) and exhibited as 
pictures. Lowever, as far as it goes, this is a very luminous and 
forcible bit of painting. Of unpretending subjects there is not 
on these walls one more pleasing than Mr. Dearle’s “ Bird- 
minder” (507). A little scrap of a boy sits on a stile, and 
“minds the birds” in true childish fashion, by turning 
his back on the golden-green crop which he is set to 
guard, and whittles the top-bar with his knife. It is so clear 
that this very small atom of humanity ought to be at school 
learning his alphabet that one does not pity the farmer, who keeps 
him thence at one shilling a week, for not being better served at 
the price. There is nothing but the boy and stile, with a 
glimpse of the waving wheat beyond, an ordinary hedge-row, and 
burdocks, long grasses, and weeds in the foreground; but so well 


many a professed landscape-painter. I miss Mr. Lance's 
gorgeous fruit-pieces, albeit not much enamoured of the sort of 
subject. ‘here is little to admire of this kind among the oil-paint- 
‘ings. But Mr. Ladell’s “ Fruit and Still Life ” (492), which lacks 
| peither vigour nor richness of colour, is remarkable for its avoid- 
ance of a tawdry and (so to speak) riotous effect, which is a 
besetting fault of fruit-painters. Mr. Sherrin’s water-colour 
| drawings of apples—one a bough of rosy-cheeked “ Beauties 
|of Kent” (755), the other (776) of golden (or at least golden- 
| coloured) pippins—are marvels of “ modelling,” grouping, and 
painting. 

‘There are still some figure-subjects which call for remark 
— none more so than Mr. E. Armitage’s ‘ Burial of a Chiistiau 
Martyr ” (622). For quiet intensity of purpose this picture is not 
_ surpassed in the gallery. The scene is apparently underground 
in the Catacombs—to which the body of the young martyr, freshly 
done to death, is lowered by ropes, and there received for burial 
by his friends and associates. The composition falls in grand 
and simple lines, well suited to convey the story of suffering and 
deep feeling. The colour, too, is rich and harmonious, and pleases 
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the eye without any sacrifice of the solemnity of the subject. Mr. 
Burr’s illustration of the passage in ‘‘ Dora” (250), showing the 
many-wintered grandsire, with face unused to express the softer 
emotions, touched at last by the sight of his son’s child (the 
son now beyond the reach of his forgiveness), is a picture of very 
great merit. The timid anxiety of the widowed mother, who 
snatches a look from the half-open door, is finely imagined. 
Mr. Barwell's picture of almost the same subject (441) scarcely 
reaches the same pitch. He has missed the effect of the contrast 
to be produced by the unbending nature of the old man suddenly 
giving way at sight of the child; the grandfather in this version 
has too much of the milk of b::uan kindness to have acted 
with the harshness ive story bids us believe. However, the 
picture is painted with much good taste, and, except in the faces 
ot the more distant figures, with sufficient care. But Mr. Bar- 
well’s touch is rather timid and his colour rather inky. 

Mr. Darvall’s “ Orange Girl” (328) is natural and picturesque 
in action, and avoids the sentimentality which too often ensnares 
painters of these subjects. Mr. N. Tayler’s soberly coloured illus- 
tration of the same subject (225) also deserves praise for its free- 
dom from affectation. 

Mr. Fisk's picture of * Robespierre” (353), who affects a 
character for self-denial by living in a garret, and for purity by 
surrounding himself with flowers, but, leaving the old motto of 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” to decay on the wall behind him, 
sets his ferocious little face towards the guillotine, which supplies 
unlimited food for his bloodthirstiness, is a remarkable study 
of character, though a little overdone with details. The refer- 
ence to the passage in Proverbs, “ He that is cruel troubleth 
his own flesh,” is justified by the livid hue and red, unhealthy- 
looking eyes of the timid tyrant who maintained the Reign 
of Terror. Mr. Fisk's other picture of “ Royalist Prisoners in the 
Conciergerie,” at the same period (620), is also clever ; but it is one 
thing to succeed with a single figure, another and more difficult 
thing successfully to compose a picture with several. Mr. Fisk's 
name is, I believe, a new one, but it will be looked for again. 
The heavy woollen drapery of Miss Walker's well-painted ‘“* Wo- 
men of the Himalayas” (75) is as novel as it is picturesque. 
Miss Osborn, too, in her “ Sunday morning ” (579), where an old 
dame struggles to church, supported on one side by her comely 
granddaughter, and by a crutch on the other, has permitted her- 
self an addition to her former merits in the graces of the ober- 
JSraulien costume. 

Mr. Rankley’s “ Gipsies” (504), and their half-suspicious, half- 
stupid reception of their benevolent visitor, are naturally conceived 
and firmly painted. Mr. Weekes’s little picture, “The Ambulance” 
(211), possesses a full share of that artist’s humorous power, which 
he delights to use in stripping war of its “ pomp and circumstance,” 
and showing its professors in a ridiculous light. “Catch” 
(619) is the title of a little picture, in which a boy 
who has brought his cart-horses to water plays ball the 
while with a little girl at the village watering-place. The 
action of the girl about to catch (?) the ball is ungainly; but in 
other respects the picture is a pleasing one, the colouring har- 
monious, and the calm of evening well suggested. There is a 
slightly French manner about it, but not obtrusively so, which is 
more than can be said of Mr. Boughton’s two paintings (48 and 
506), in which, with much of the special merits, the artist has 
imported almost more than the peculiar defects of indistinctness 
and woolliness of the French school of painting. 

Mr. W. H. Hunt is a rare contributor to the Academy exhibi- 
tion; but he may be sure of a welcome for all such children as 
the ‘King of Hearts” (146). But why load the boy with that 
cumbrous and old-mannish dress? One can scarcely believe it 
possible that with such a coil the little fellow could have been 
half so merry as, in fact, his laughing eyes tell that he is. Mr. 
Hlunt’s other picture is a portrait of Dr. Lushington (613). 
There is originality in all that this artist paints, and with such a 
head to work from he could scarcely miss producing a note- 
worthy picture. Nevertheless, I confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the treatment, and wish that the artist had been satisfied 
with less laborious working up of details. The picture would 
have gained in feeling and suggestiveness what (if anything) it 
lost in force. 

Mr. Boxall (only now R.A. elect !) being absent, portrait-paint- 
ing in England sadly needs the re-invigorating influence of new 
blood. A detailed account of the pictures sent this year by Sir 
W. Gordon, by Mr. Grant, and by Mr. Richmond, must be but a 
repetition of previous years’ remarks, except that Mr. Richmond 
continues to improve in colour, and has given more strength 
and individuality than usual to his portrait of “Earl 








Howe ” (281). Mr. H. Weigall, too, has done some good work 
in the beaten track, especially in his portrait of “ Mr. 
Weston and his Horse” (34). Mr. Sandys has chosen older 
masters for his models, with what good success the characteristic 
portrait of “ Mrs. Rose ” (53), in which care and delicacy of paint- 
ing stop short of interfering with expression, will attest. Mr. 
Douglas takes a line of his own, surrounding “ Mr. Lang, F.S.A.” 
(116), with a crowd of old books, bronzes, and other autiquities, 
which doubtless are that gentleman's constant companions. Asa 
rule, itis wellin portrait-painting to exhibitthe person represented in 
repose. The spectator thus the more easily attributes to him worthy 
qualities. But anexceptionmay be made where the action (as here) 
is concerned with a life’s study. Mr. L. Dickenson’s best portrait is 
that of “ Mr. Kingsley” (614), and a very good one it is—like, of 
course, and showing well the character of the man. There is no 
better lady's portrait than Mrs. Newton’s portrait of herself (464), 
though that of Madame H. Lehmann (674), by her husband, and 
one by Mr. E. J. Poynter, called “* A Day Dream” (38), which I 
take to be also a portrait, deserve notice. Mr. G. F. Watts’s 
“Virginia” (270), is a specimen, but not, perhaps, a very favour- 
able one, of that gentleman's power of idealization in portraiture. 
This artist’s remaining picture, “ Ariadne” (523), which seeks 
for human passion and feeling in a myth, is far from agreeable. 
A half-drunken woman is surely no pleasant subject for painting. 

I have left no room for more than a passing mention 


of the sculpture; the less to be regretted, however, on 
account of its mediocre quality. Among the imaginative 
works there is little that rises above the common. 


place, and not much in the busts and statuettes. Mr. 
Woolner’s cast for a bust of the late Archdeacon Hare 
(1141), Mr. A. Munro’s marble bust of Miss A. L. Smith (1151), 
and that by Mr. H. Weekes, R. A., of Sir B. C. Brodie (1058) ; 
as also Mr. Boehm’s statuettes (1099 to 1103) must be excepted. 
Mr. Ewing's bust of ‘“ Lord Elcho” (1052) is simply a caution to 
gentlemen with whiskers “ of the period” against holding them- 
selves up to ridicule in marble. And all sitters should insist on 
the sculptor abstaining from drilling a hole in the surface of the 
eye in order to represent the pupil, which it never does. V. 








Ghe Drama. 


“ FINESSE.” 

A NEw play—not a newly translated play—has of late become so 
great a rarity in London, that the production of the new and 
original Finesse; or, Spy and Counter-Spy, at the Haymarket, 
on Saturday last, would have created much interest, merely from 
its novelty, apart from the rumour which attributed its author- 
ship to the Countess of Gifford (late Lady Dufferin), née Sheridan. 
Popular expectation was not disappointed, and, many as are the 
dramatic defects of the new play, it contains at least one salient, 
original, and well sustained character; the dialogue, if sometimes 
capricious and far-fetched, is often really brilliant, and the element 
of broad farce is present to a degree which alone would cause the 
audience to laugh themselves into good humour. 

To describe clearly the construction and detailed plot of Finesse 
is about as impossible as it would be useless. The scene is Messina 
in 1811, and the circumstances which render the employment of 
finesse requisite are connected with a conspiracy to destroy the 
English garrison. A French spy is expected by the conspirators, 
in order to conclude an agreement for the delivery of the fort into 
French hands. The physician to the English garrison is Dr. 
Bertrand, a French emigré, whose unquenchable hatred to Napoleon 
arises from his only son having been cruelly shot as a deserter by 
Napoleon's own order. He obtains information of the conspiracy, 
and becomes possessed of the watchword of the expected spy. 
Contrary to the advice of Captain Mortimer, the English naval 
commander, who characteristically wishes for a more straight- 
forward course, he substitutes a ‘‘ counter-spy,” a young Frenchman 
in the English service, for the expected spy, and proposes through 
him to obtain possession of substantial proof of the conspiracy. 
A genuine cockney, John Poppleton, who has been sent to sea 
by his father to cure him of wandering tastes, and who is constantly 
getting into all kinds of scrapes, is mistaken by the conspirators for 
the real spy, and consequently leads to a great deal of bread 
comedy. ‘The conspirators, represented by an English returned 
convict of fashionable habits, and a Sicilian Count—who, I must 
say, is about the most meaningless, unnecessary, and impossible 
character ever put on the stage—are deceived by the false spy, 
who ultimately escapes—why, or from whom, is not explained—by 
passing as the corpse of an executed felon, presented by Dr. 
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Bertrand to Baron Freitenhasen, a savan who wishes to try the 
effects of his newly invented elirir vite; the corpse in its turn 
being placed in an Egyptian mummy-ease. Dr. Bertrand pre- 
tends to administer the elirir privately, the counter-spy leaves 
through the window, while Poppleton, escaping 


his usual scrapes, enters, and is mistaken by the Baron for 


his resuscitated convict. A long dialogue ensues, full of the 


most amusing misapprehensions on the part of the Baron, who | 
takes all the references of the mystified, half-intoxicated Poppleton | 


to his recent scrapes as bearing upon his former career as a robber. 
The Baron’s wife is English, and her niece, Laura, secretly engaged 
to Mortimer, is urged by her aunt to marry Filippi. Both the 
Baroness and her attendant, Mrs. Bobbin, whose specialité is her 
never-failing stock of family anecdotes, apropos of everything that 


! 


| remarks we may have to offer on this eccentric 





warnivg to the critics which would appear to deprecate any 
gambol of his 


| genius :— 


from one of | 


occurs, take a great part in the broad farce, with which, good as it | 


would be by itself, the really pathetic interest of some of the last 
scenes is far too violently contrasted. At last, after several poli- 
tical vicissitudes, as to the nature of which one is very vaguely 
informed, all comes right, the conspiracy is defeated, and the 
* counter-spy” sent by Dr. Bertrand to such hazardous 
ment turns out to be his son, who had escaped his fate, 
and the piece ends. 

It will thus be seen that the thread of connecting interest 


after all, 


each separate scene shows great skill 
in the employment of all the resources and expedients of ordinary 
stage action, it is with the gréatest difficulty that the obscure 
events, unintelligible motives, eccentric characters, and oddly 
developed by-plots, have been made to assume anything like the 
unity and coherence of a drama. It is just what one would expect 
in the first acting play of a clever, witty, and keenly observant 
writer. Instead of the invariable defects of modern English 
comedy, washed-out sketches of hackneyed characters, spun-out 


although the construction of 


employ- | 


dialogue, and “comic business,” instead of original fun, the | 
faults of Finesse may, to a great extent, be said to arise 


simply from an embarras de richesses, and the desire 
to crowd into one play character, dialogue, and fun enough, if 
they had been in the hands of an experienced playwright, for 
half a dozen comedies and farces, while the existence even of the 
absurd Filippi may be traced to the attempt to reconcile incof- 


gruous elements. If the piece had been produced in Paris, half 


“ Hence, unbelieving Sadducees, 

And less believing Pharisees, 

With dull conventionalities ; 

And leave a country Muse at ease 

To play at leap-frog, if she please, 

With children and realities.” 
Well, we have no objection to Mr. Kingsley’s freaks either with 
children or realities ; but we rather wish that when he is playing 
at leap-frog with children he would suit the dimensions of his 
realities to his small play-feliows, and not insist on their taking 
such tremendously high metaphysical backs, at times, which 
are certainly quite beyond the little arms of his infantine friends. 
He dedicates the book to his youngest son, Grenville Arthur, 
with the motto— 

“Come, read me my riddle, my good little man ; 
If you cannot read it, no grown-up folk can,” 

and we are quite content to abide by Grenville Arthur’s judg- 
If he understands the joke about the Gairfowl’s objecting 
to marry his deceased wife's sister, about the whales “ butting 


ment. 


|} at each other with their ugly noses day and night from year's 
}end to year's end,” like “our American cousius,”"— about the 
throughout Finesse is of the slightest possible character, and | 


“abolition of the Have-his-carcase Act,” and the “ Indignation 
Meetings,’"—or the Back-stairs way out of Hell, or the 
Hippopotamus major in the brain,—or a hundred others, we 
will pronounce Mr. Kingsley’s tale a good fairy tale for children, 


| —for we do not deny that it had an idea ;—but if not, as we 


feel tolerably confident, why, then we arraign Mr. Kingsley of that 
half-animal impatience which cannot be satisfied with working out 
patiently a single distinct idea,—but must interpolate arrogant 
inarticulate barks at a hundred things which have no business at 
all in his tale, and tumble head over heels in scores of unfit 
places just because there and then his intellect feels inclined for 
a somerset of which neither men nor children will appreciate 
the fun. 

The purpose of the tale,—and it was a fine one,—seems to have 


| been to adapt Mr. Darwin's theory of the natural selection of 


the theatres in London might have adapted effective comediettas | 


and farces from it without suspicion of their common origin, 


first. One of the old noblesse, his consummate ease, simplicity, 
aud sweetness of manner; the broken accent, which his breeding 


species to the understanding of children, by giving it an in- 
dividual, moral, and religious, as well as a mere specific and 
scientific application. He took the watery world, principally 
because he knows it so well, and because the number of trans- 


| formations which go on in it are so large, and so easily capable of 
With regard to the respective characters, Dr. Bertrand stands | 


‘and trout 


enables him to make more graceful than otherwise ; his cynicism, | 


his 


} 
i 


affected in its bitterness but genuine in its wit; 
intense love of and capacity for stratagem and ruse; his 


struggles, sometimes in vain, to repress the deeper feelings of his | 


nature beneath a polished, benevolent, and yet haughty exterior, 
are as admirably conceived as they are depicted by Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, whose acting, down from the extremes of despairing 
paternal affection, hatred, and excitement, through ali the phases of 
finesse, to the very rhythm of his Gallicized English, is consum- 
mate. Next comes Poppleton, the would-be naval cockney, of 
whom it is only necessary to say that Mr. Buckstone is his repre- 
sentative, and that the character gives him unlimited scope. St. 
Clair, the head conspirator, the Baron and his wife, and Mrs. Bobbin 
(Mrs. Alfred Wigan), are all decidedly original characters, and if 
the strands of their dramatic fates had only been interwoven by 
more experienced hands, Finesse would have been a comedy of ex- 
traordinary merit, instead of a succession of entertaining scenes. 
AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 


eras 
MR. KINGSLEY'S WATER-BABIES.* 
Mr. KINGSLEY’s genius is so remarkable for its sympathy with 
the irrational forms of animal life, and the rational element in it 
is so often merged in a sort of noble but furious bark at what he 
dislikes, that we seldom read his tales without a feeling that the 
ideas with which he begins, often subtle and fine enough, are sure 
to tail off into something half animal before the conclusion. In 
this fairy story, begun with a clear purpose enough, the water-dog 


in Mr. Kingsley has prevailed more than usually early in the book, | 


and before the end of it we have almost literally nothing left but | exactly as they have treated others, “ Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid,” 


the swishing of his wet tail, his floundering in the water, and the | 


deep bay of his liberal conservatism. He has prefixed a kind of 





* The Water-Babies. A Fairy Tale for a Laud Baby. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
With two illuswations by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A. Macmillan. 


a semi-moral significance, that it served best to illustrate his 
For example, the specific difference between salmon 

Mr. Kingsley interprets as a difference between 
enterprise and industry on the one hand, and stupid greediness on 
the other,—as shown in this couversation between his water- 
baby and the salmon :— 


purpose. 


“*Why do you dislike the trout so?’ asked Tom. ‘ My dear, we do 
not even mention them, if we can help it; forI am sorry to say they 
are relations of ours who do us no credit. A great many years 
ago they were just like us: but they were so lazy, and cowardly, 
and greedy, that instead of going down to the sea every year to 
see the world and grow strong and fat, they chose to stay and poke 
about in the little streams and eat worms and grubs; and they are very 
properly punished for it; for they have grown ugly and brown and 
spotted and small; and are actually so degraded in their tastes, that 
they will eat our children,’ ” 

The same general drift is intended to pervade the book, which 
contains numberless hints that wherever moral qualities, or the 
germs of moral qualities, begin, there, at least, is a turning point 
of natural development or degradation in the individual, and 
thence also in the species. ‘Thus Mr. Kingsley hints that the 
specific difference between the Irish and Saxons may be originally 
rooted in moral, more than in physical distinctions, and might be 
ultimately traced to the love of giving “a pleasant answer,” 


if we take into account the long accumulations of generations of 


dispositions of the same sort. Again the Gairfowls are meant to 
be the types of races who die out through mere traditional pride, 
from refusing to avail themselves of the alliance of fresh 
blood, and determining to stand all alone on the precedents and 
etiquettes of ancestral usage. The same moval Darwinianism is 
the idea of the story of the idle Doasyoulikes, and also, of course, 
of the water-baby’s own history. Indeed, all the various physiolo- 
gical t:ansformations in the story are intended to illustrate some 
such notion as this. And the fairy whose watchwork-nature 
obliges her to punish everybody's mistakes by treating them 


is meant, we suppose, to represent the invariable and unalter- 


| able principle of God's universal Providence. She is, as we are 
taught at the close, after all but another form of divine Love, 
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which is the motive, if not the principal agency in effecting these | would have called him Hydrotecnon Ptthwllnsprtsianum,” but 


transformations. Yet surely it is not quite true to represent 
men’s actions as generally returned upon them in kind,—the 
bleeding doctors and over-cramming schoolmasters being by no 
means uniformly bled and over-crammed in their turn. However, 


the fairy is comissioned, we suppose, to show generally that 


individuals, and therefore races, suffer degradation in conse- 
’ 5S | 
quence of the accumulations of their errors and sinus ;—in conse- 


quence of not keeping their eyes open to God's laws, and still 
more of not obeying them when they do know them. 


Well, this conviction of Mr. Kingsley’s, and its many lively 
(if often fanciful) illustrations, was worth a fairy story, and 
none could be more spirited or vigorous than this up to the point 


when he gets his transformed chimney-sweep (who, coarse and 
ignorant, but wishing to be clean, was by the law of fairy 


consequences transformed into a water-baby) to the mouth of 
the salmon river. Even this portion has been improved con- 


siderably since its first publication, and made a more coherent 
fairy story by the earlier introduction of the fairy. The descrip 


tion of the storm, which fills the stream and enables all the living | 


things in it if desiring to reach the sea, to sweep down upon 
its swollen waters, is one of Mr. Kingsley’s finest descriptive 
efforts. We have room but for a short passage :— 


“But out of the water he dared not put his head; for the rain came | 


down by bucketsful, and the hail hammered like shot on the stream, 
and churned it into foam; and soon the stream rose, and rushed down, 
higher and higher, and fouler and fouler, full of beetles, and sticks and 
straws, and worms, and addle-eggs and wood-lice, and leeches, and odds 
and ends, and omnium-gatherums, and this, that, and the other, enough 
to fill nine museums. Tom could hardly stand against the stream, and 
hid behinda rock. But the trout did not; for out they rushed from 
among the stones, and began gobbling the beetles and leeches in the 
most greedy and quarrelsome way, and swimming about with great 
worms hanging out of their mouths, tugging and kicking to get them 
away from each other. And now, by the flashes of the lightning, 
Tom saw a new sight—all the bottom of the stream alive with 
great eels, turning and twisting along, all down stream and away. 
They had been hiding for weeks past in the cracks of the rocks, and in 
burrows in the mud; and Tom had hardly ever seen them, except now 
and then at night; but now they were all out, and went hurrying past 
him so fiercely and wildly that he was quite frightened. And as they 








hurried past he could hear them say to each other, ‘ We must run, we | 


must run. What a jolly thunderstorm! Down to the sea, down to the 
sea!’ And then the otter came by with all her brood, twining and 
sweeping along as fast as the eels themselves; and she spied Tom as 
she came by, and said :—‘ Now is your time, eft, if you want to see the 
world. Come along, children, never mind those nasty eels; we shall 
breakfast on salmon to-morrow. Down to the sea, down to the sea!’” 





But no sooner dogs Mr. Kingsley get out of the salmon 
stream, than his pen begins to flag, his power to spend itself 
in the most eccentric capers, and his proper theme to fade 
away at intervals from his imagination. He begins chaffing the 
scientific men,—-and his chaff is neither subtle to men nor intel- 
ligible to children. He barks right and left at everything he does 
not like, whether it has anything to do with his leading idea or 
not. Professor Owen is chaffed for insisting on the hippocampus 
minor as the specific distinction of man; the cram-systems of 
education and examination are chaffed; the nescience of medical 
men is chaffed; universal progress and Mr. Lincoln are chaffed; 
the orthodox fanatics who believe in hearsay, and don’t want to 
be set right, are chaffed; the positive philosophy, collecting 
multifold experiences, but refusing to learn their meaning, is 
chaffed, and all in a way very few men will be able to laugh at, 
and no children at all (unless it be Grenville Arthur) to uner- 
stand. Whiat is the use of fowr whole pages of this sort of thing ? 


“ Now the doctors had it all their own way; and to work they went in 


earnest, and they gave the poor Professor divers and sundry medicines, | 


as prescribed by the ancients and moderns, from Hippocrates to 
Feuchtersleben, as below, viz.:—Hellebore, to wit—hellebore of ta; 
hellebore of Galata; hellebore of Sicily; and all other hellebores, 
after the method of the helleborizing helleborists of the helleboric 
era, But that would not do. Bumpsterhausen’s blue follicles would 
not stir an inch out of his encephalo-digital region.” . . . . . . 
“And if he had but been a convict lunatic, and had shot at the 
Queen, killed all his creditors to avoid paying them, or indulged 
in any other little amiable eccentricity of that kind, they would 


have given him in addition—the healthiest situation in England, on | 


Easthampstead Plain, free run of Windsor Forest, the Times every 
morning, a double-barrelled gun and pointers, and leave to shoot three 
Wellington College boys a week (not more) incase black game were 
scarce.” 

We may smile a grim smile at first, but it is impossible to smile 
when that sort of nonseuse is prolonged beyond a certain point. 
And this kind of thing strays at large through the book, and is 
seldom very amusing. We may smile when we are first told 
that Professor Ptthmllnsprts, Professor of Necrobioneopalaeo- 
hydrochthonanthropopithekology would have called a water-baby 
by two long names, “ of which the first would have said a little 
about Tom, and the second all about himself, for, of course, he 


when the same species of fun goes on for a great many pages 
togetlier, we feel as if we were hearing one of those insane extra- 
vaganzas at the minor theatres, which are meant apparently to 
' cast a gloom over the very name of fun, and induce early idiocy 
in the actors. And this fault is repeated so systematically during 
the latter part of the tale, that it quite sickens the reader, 
even though he may have what Miss Muloch painfully 
denominates “the child-heart.” Indeed, the worst of it is, that 
| when the child might possibly enjoy the caricature, the idea 
earicatured is quite beyond his grasp,—as, for example, in 
that ecstatic apostrophe to the Backstairs,—and when the man 
might, perhaps, enjoy the idea, the caricature is far too broad 
and its tone too screaming for his taste. For example, the follow- 
ing is said by the fairy to a water-baby to explain why she can- 
not let him know the back way out of the place of punishment, 
ie., the way which saves you from the effect of evil without 
saving you from the cause. People would importune him as fol- 
| lows, she says, to divulge the secret :— 
| “For thousands of years we have been paying, and petting, and 
| obeying, and worshipping quacks who told us they had the key of the 
backstairs, and could smuggle us up them ; and in spite of all our dis- 
| appointments, we will honour, and glorify, and adore, and beatify, and 
| translate, and apotheotize you likewise, on the chance of your knowing 
something about the backstairs, that we may all go on pilgrimage to it ; 
and, even if we cannot get up it, lie at the foot of it, and ery—‘ Oh! back- 
stairs, precious backstairs, invaluable backstairs, requisite backstairs, 
necessary backstairs, good-natured backstairs, cosmopolitan backstairs, 
comprehensive backstairs, accommodating backstairs, well-bred back- 
stairs, comfortable backstairs, humane backstairs, reasonable backstairs, 
long-sought backstairs, coveted backstairs, aristocratic backstairs, 
respectable backstairs, gentlemanlike backstairs, ladylike backstairs, 
j commercial backstairs, economical backstairs, practical backstairs, 
logical backstairs, deductive backstairs, orthodox backstairs, probable 
backstairs, credible backstairs, demonstrable backstairs, irrefragable 
backstairs, potent backstairs, all-but-omnipotent backstairs, &c. Save 
us from the consequences of our own actions, and from the cruel fairy, 
Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid !’” 


This sort of thing might clearly be expanded by the Binomial 
| Theorem to any number of terms you pleased. 

Upon the whole, in spite of some passages of great beauty, a 
fine idea, and much knowledge to work with, Mr. Kingsley has, 
as he too often does, spoiled a good story by his undisciplined and 
ill-concentrated imagination, which induces him to interrupt one 
train of thought just to vent his disgust at a dozen follies or crimes 
which occur to him while he is at work. He is like a dog which 
constantly loses the scent by turning aside to worry cats, bark 
at ill-looking beggars, or simply to play with a bone with his 
four legs in the air. However noble the bay, or however graceful 
the frolies of such a creature, the fairy Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid 
will be obliged to reward him with a very mutilated and an- 
satisfactory fame,—unworthy both of Mr. Kingsley's real genius 
and of his noble aims. 





DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS.* 

Ir is a very vain task to criticize Dr. Milman’s History of the Jews. 
The book has evidently supplied a keenly felt want, for it has 
| lived for a generation, and this edition, enlarged and revised and 
“got up” with a perfection of quiet taste becoming too rare 
among publishers, will be welcomed by a circle much larger than 
that of the educated public. To us the first volume appears to 
be superseded by “Stanley's History of the Jewish Church,” 
while the third is a little thin, a collection of statements about the 
condition of the Jews rather than a history of the people, 
wanting to a marked degree in evidences of the singular mental 
change which is the fact of modern Jewish history. The most 
stiffnecked and immoveable race on earth has become the most 
pliant and receptive, adhering to every form of civilization how- 
|ever various or antagonistic, and producing instead of Isaiah 
Heinrich Heine. It is the second volume, or rather the last half 
of the second volume, which is so valuable, filling up, sketchily 
and imperfectly, perhaps, but still with real history, a deep gap 
in our popular knowledge of the Jews. All is fair, liberal, and 
| eloquent, and the preface is even noble, the Dean daring, even 
| during the present storm, to avow his belief that the main 
truths of the Old Testament are of importance to man, not their 
verbal setting—to accept creation by a personal God, for 
example, as the fact which Genesis was written to teach ; but the 
credit of originality belongs chiefly to the sketch of the double 
kingdom which succeeded the fall of Jerusalem. 
| The popular notion of Jewish history is something very like 
| this—Jerusalem was taken by Titus, its people slaughtered, and 

the plough passed over the city, and then the people of Judea 





| * The History of the Jews. By Dean Milman. Murray, 
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set out to become a nation of wanderers, without a country or 
an organization. ‘The fact ofa middle stage, which endured for 
centuries between the destruction of the kingdom and the final 
dispersion, is as much forgotten at religious tea-meetings, as the 
other fact that the Jews were once fervent proselytisers, 
and received cousiderable importations of men not of Jewish 
blood. 

‘The fall of Jerusalem, A.D.,70, shattered the kingdom ; but it 
only commenced the dispersion of the Jews. Many scores of 
thousands perished in the war—Dr. Milman thinks a million 
and a half, but Jewish numbers are very apocryphal,—and 
thousands more were carried into slavery, to be purchased, as 
the Dean shrewdly suggests, by their wealthier compatriots 
already settled as money-dealers under the Roman sceptre. 
‘The well-kuown impossibility of compelling a Jew to do any- 
thing he did not please to do may have helped to enfranchise 
them ; but, at all events, the very remarkable fact is certain that 
from that date to the present, Jews have never remained slaves, 
that they escaped this most horrible of fates as completely under 
the Empire as under the feudal system. Judea was not de- 
populated, finding strength only sixty years later for a much more 
dangerous revolt, and her people, with characteristic skill, adopted 
a new organization as complete in itself, but more tolerable to 
their oppressors. Two powers almost simultaneously re- 
organized the nation, the Patriarch, or chief of the Rabbis, who 
irom hisseat, finally settled at Tiberias, assumed a position identical 
wich that of the Pope, and wasobeyed by all Jews under the Roman 
Empire, and the Prince of the Captivity, who claimed, perhaps 
with truth, a descent from David, and ruled the Oriental sectiou of 
his race from Bagdad. 

The Patriarch was the chief of the Rabbis, the new _ priest- 
hood of expounders of the law, who from the great captivity had 
almost superseded the Levites, the sacred tribe sinking into 
hereditary guardians of the Temple and depositories of its 
ritual. Aided by the misfortunes of their people, and that 
ceremonial conscience which, always remarkable in Jews, was 
exacerbated to rawness by a Pagan dominion, with its idolatrous 
incidents, the Rabbis pressed down their yoke fiercely on the 
neck of the people. Hell was the penalty of a breach of the 
ceremonial law—as interpreted by unwritten tradition—and 
none knew this law but they. Their chief school was at Tiberias, 
and the chiefs of that school, who thought themselves successors 
of the Sanhedrim, and debated metaphysical trifles with rare 
subtlety and no result—elected a chief for life, who was obeyed 
almost as king by the Jews of the Western world. they 
reverenced his decisions, referred to him for judgment, sent him 
tithe in unstinted measure, and in no long time Imperial 
Rome, which, fearing nothing, could make alliance with all powers, 
recognized the Patriarch as Prefect of the Hebrews, and left him 
free to exercise a power of life and death. 
of 117, which terminated in the destruction of half a million of 
Jews, a further dispersion of the race, and the famous 
erection of a pig over the great gate of Jerusalem, only 
interruptei the Patriarchate. Within another sixty years the 
Patriarch was again ruling with a quasi-monarchical power 
identical, as we have observed, with that claimed by the Pope. 
He was assisted by a council or conclave, whom, however he 
claimed to rule, and his decrees, which affected, under religious 
pretexts, every relation of human life, were enforced through 
provincial legates by four spiritual and two temporal processes. 


The first ceremony was the censure, the second niddui or inter- | 
| there to be married; but takes her by accident or design to Cairo, 


dict, which separated the culprit from all privileges for thirty 
days. The third was cherem or civil death during the Patriarch’s 
pleasure, and the fourth sabbata—death to the society of good 
men here and hereafter. No one could approach the excommu- 
nicate within a tvise,no one speak or deal with him, no one 
mourn and no ove bury him, save under a stone placed there to 
prevent his rising to the summons of the last trumpet. ‘The 
offender was, in fact, put out of caste—a sentence which in India, 
under an equally alien government, is still never voluntarily 
incurred. Besides these spiritual penalties every synagogue 
could inflict forty stripes at discretion, and the synagogue meant 
the Rabbi appointed by the Patriarch, and he himself could, and 
according to Origen did, pass and execute sentence of death. 
This extraordinary power endured for centuries, and undoubtedly 
welded into the minds of the Jews those ideas, at once so 
grand in their conception and so puerile in their ritualistic 
expression, against which in Judea they had from age 
to age revolted. While every action of life was subjected 
to an almost iutolerable control, the people were restrained with 
a strong hand from the impurities amidst which Rome was rot- 


‘ting, and the nation preserved its vitality intact. 


Even the insurrection | 


The Patri- 
archate lasted unbroken til Theodosius stripped the last possessor, 
Gamaliel, of his prefecture, and with it of all substantial power. 
His revenue had been declining before, and on his death no suc- 
cessor was appointed, and the spiritual followed the fate of the 
temporal monarchy. Thenceforward the Jews of the West ceased 
to be an organized people. 

The Princes of the Captivity held a somewhat longer tenure. 
They were extant, though not great, in 160, reigning from Bag- 
dad, and in the middle of the third century Dr. Milman finds R. 
Hona, a man acknowledged by his rival the Patriarch of Tiberias 
as a descendant of David—they had been numerous once, but 
both Titus and Domitian exerted their power for years to 
search out and slay them,—reigning with acknowledged power 
under the Persian Kings. The Resch-Glutha, Prince of the 
Captivity, was formally enthroned in full Oriental pomp, and 
thenceforward reigned a king among his own people, compelled to 
do homage to the native sovereign, but ruling all Jews within 
the empire through satrap rabbis. The Magians, on the strange 
revival of their creed in the third century, still tolerated their 
guests, and under them the Oriental Jews grew more an more 
wealthy and learned, almost monopolized foreign trade, aud 
compiled the Babylonian Talmud, the great body of tradition 
afterwards accepted by all the Jews of the world. The next 
great revolution, the grand sweep of the Mohammedan faith 
throughout the East, only increased their power ; for the Mahom- 
medan had and has a remarkable tolerance for the Jew, and Dr. 
Milman believes the reigns of the Caliphs to have been the 
golden age of the scattered people. How much the Moslem 
owed to them of the civilization to which they attained in 
Bagdad and Cordova we shall never know ; but ia both the Jew 
was sociaily the equal and the companion and, as the Dean 
believes, the instructor of the Mohammedan. The powers of the 
Prince of the Captivity increased, and in the tenth century, 934, 
David Ben Saccai, under a weak Caliph, made himself practically 
independent. The dignity was still confined to the descendants 
of David; but in 1036 the Princedom at last incurred the jealousy 
of the Caliphate ; Hezekiah, the last prince, was arrested, and 
his two sons, the last who have claimed royal power among Jews, 
perhaps the last representatives of a pedigree before which all 
others are of to-day, perished on the scaffold in Spain. Their 
sway, which commenced before St. John died, ended only thirty- 
years before William the Norman invaded England. 

Will no German scholar write us a monogram on the Princes 
of the Captivity ? 


MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Is there a class in England, highly born and well educated, whose 
pursuit is seduction, whose excitement is intrigue, whose pleasure 
is successfully concealed adultery, and which still contains, to all 
appearance, the most innocent and happy and deb nnaire of man- 
kind? Because if there is not, then Lost and Saved is as untrue 
to fact, as itis in our judgment unhealthy in tone, and artificial 
in arrangement. There are four principal personages in the story, 
and the slightest sketch of their careers will give a better 
idea of Zost and Saved than any amount of criticism or 
extracts. ‘The hero is Montagu Treherne, a golden-haired naval 
officer, heir to an earldom, and beautiful as Apollo, without a 
principle save self-indulgence, a creed save indifferentism, or @ 
capacity save for enchaining women’s hearts. He falls furiously 
in love with the heroine, induces her to quit Venice for Trieste, 





aud thence into the desert. At the central station she falls ill, 
chiefly of horror at her situation,and Treherne by the side of 
his dying mistress, persuades a doctor to act clergyman and 
restores her to health by that heartless swindle. Pleading family 
reasons, he first conceals their marriage, then tells her with cook 
baseness she is not married, then induces her to live with him 
again, swears “by his child's life” that he is faithful to her 
alone, aud then goes off to keep an assignation with “ Milly 
Nesdale,” the second heroine. ‘This Lady Nesdale is intended 


” 


'to be a representative woman, the aristocratic profligate who 


is never found out, and she is pourtrayed externally with almost 
sickening fidelity. Her mind and heart are left, as usual in 
fashionable novels, wholly unintelligible, but her habits are 
described only too closely. “ Never loving, she had always the 
power to lead or to govern the men who became enamoured of 
her. In general, she succeeded in evading any very vehement 
claims on her regard, but where, as in the case of ‘Treherne, and 
one or two others, a suitor resolved ‘ not to be trifled with,’ she 
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bought her conquest with her sin instead of her coquetry, as she 
would have given a hundred guineas for a shawl she could not 
buy for thirty.” She would keep no carriage, because it was not 
convenient for assignations. ‘ She went, as she herself langh- 
ingly expressed it, ‘ hithering and thithering ; she ‘ rested in 
a shop,’ she ‘got into acab,’ and se managed matters so well 


(especially whea she went out with Aunt Myra), that no one | 


could have toll what became of Milly fiom one day's end to 
another.” She wrote little notes in cypher to her lovers and 
left them with milliners, or gilders in Wardour street :— 

“She ‘went out shopping,’ and passed in at one shop entrance and 
out at the other, Heaven knows where. She had ‘appointed to lunch 
with her cousin,’ or ‘sit with a sick friend,’ and ready Aunt Myra took 
her away and sect her down at those doors. She went to study art at 
picture-exhibitions; where she looked at one picture, and then 
vanished. She took her poor children out, and left them sitting under 
a shady tree with the little French bonne, ‘till mamma came back.’ 
She went to country balls, and took rooms in the hotel ‘ because it was 
so far to drive home ;’ or she went ‘quietly down into the country for 
a couple of days,’ and then walked forth to contemplate tombs in a 


neighbouring churchyard, till the whistle of the railway engine told her | 


that she need not wait many more minutes without seeing Montagu 
appear. She attended that political pretence, the ‘ Ladies’ Gallery ’ in the 
House of Commons, and laughed through the grille at her grave hus- 
band as he sat dangling some local bill, before she folded her lace 
mantilla closer round her and skipped away with her lover.” 


Her husband was incessantly cheated, and society worshipped 
the bright, cheerful little woman, with the soul of an adventuress 


and the habits of a courtesan, who lived the pleasantest of lives; | 


fer she had no sick fear of detection,—and who is left at the end 
of the book a happy and charming leader of British society. The 
sketch will be pronounced in clubs very true and lifelike, and it 
may be, for aught we know. To us it seems that Milly Nesdale 
is an unintelligible mixture of irreconcileable qualities, 
innocent fearlessness and low depravity, adroit cleverness 
and audacious folly—the very woman who, were she real, would 


make a pride of breaking up the peace of families without com- | 
mitting herself. Still some observers may recognize outside | 


fidelity, and all we care to ask is, why, if this be the sort of food 
provided for our wives and daughters, we should object so 
pruadishly to a strong French novel. If they are to smell at the 
cesspool why not analyze it, and know, at least, the horvid 
components of the draught. To our minds Feydeau’s 
burning sketch of the jealousy which must always torture the 
successful intriguer, though justly condemned by half Europe, 
is less injurious than this Meissonier-like painting of the suc- 
cessful and happy sinner. There is less sugyestiveness ia it, for 
the background here is peaceful, and in Feydeau’s one catches a 


glimpse of the yawning pit. The third character, Beatrice, the | 
victim, is meant to be very perfect; but she lives with Treherne 


after he has told her with cold basenes3 that her marriage was 
a deception, and when he has finally deserted her, marries an 
Italian marquis, and loves again as no woman of her cast 
ever could love twice. The fourth is Myra Grey, a Brin- 
villiers in English domestic life. She is described as a 


“ Hindoo " all through, the authoress apparently fancying that | 


“Tlindoo” signifies a race, not a creed, and we are first introduced 
to her as the wife and murderess of a donating collector in India. 
Then she comes home to England, and lives the admired wife of 
an English solicitor—a position for which she would be laughably 
ill-fitted—and without object or inducement, save some vague 
notion of conciliating the heir to an earldom, steeps herself to 
the lips in crime, gives her rooms for Milly Nesdale’s assigna- 
tions, invites Beatrice, under the idea, which she confesses, that 
Treherne will use the invitation to make her his mistress, and 
finally tries to poison the good hero—a high-principled and 
haughty lay figure—really poisons Montagu Treherne, and then 
lives on, very happy and very respected, only taking additional 
care to conciliate the husband who had begun to suspect that she 
was “deceitful.” As a character, she is an absurd impossibility, 
rendered rather less than more probable by her imputed Hindoo 
origin. A Hindoo woman might commit murder, and would un- 
doubtedly assist in intrigue with less conscience than a bad 
English woman, but she would also be much more timid and 
apprehensive of discovery, and she would demand far more 
direct and adequate inducement to cruelty. Myra Grey has no 
inducement, except to conceal from her husband that she has 
suppressed a letter, an incident through which a true Hindoo 
would have lied herself with the most laughing ease. There 
is no true art in such a portrait, any mor? than there is 
beauty. 

We do not condemn Mrs. Norton for this book as we should 
any male author. She has a fixed idea, that the monster evil 
of society is the unjust distinction which it draws in all matters 





| between men and women for the same errors and frailties, and 
| honestly believes, we dare say, that her story is one more blow 
| to the edifice built on that foundation of injustice. She feels, we 
doubt net, that to hit hard she must write plainly, and before all 
things state facts precisely as they are, however unpleasant or an- 
noying thedescription may be. Itisa medical examination shemakes 
of society, and conventional rules must be postponed to the 
{task of restoring health, We do not blame her when we 
condemn her book, nor is it necessary to argue in this place 
that there is a fallacy at the basis of her whole line of thought. 
The object of the great social laws being the preservation of the 
family, as the only basis for society, there is a radical difference 
between the fall of the man which does not destroy it, and the 
fall of the woman which does. The sin is the same, but the crime 
is not, and human justice punishes crime rather than sin. There 
are pleuty toargue on that side, and it is well that a voice as 
clear as that of the authoress of “ La Garaye” should be raised on 
the other. But we would point out to her that her story is un- 
true to her own healthy moral. The picture of Milly Nesdale, 
if it proves anything, proves that women may sin on for ever, 
deliberately, and not from love, without loss of happiness, or 
anxiety, or detection in any painful sense. Society under- 
| stands, she says, the relation between Milly and Treherne; but 
| great men pardon it because it is useful, and great ladies encourage 
it because it keeps the heir of an earldom from the possibility of 
mésalliance. ‘The world, indeed, is fearfully severe on Beatrice, 
who is innocent; but then it is all cordiality to Lady Nesdale, 
who is guiity ; where, then, is the moral, unless, indeed, it be that 
the world is always wrong, and that on such subjects it had 
better abstain from any judgment, and therefore from framing 
any system of social morality? ‘That advice, if sound, will never 
be taken, and we cannot but regard Lost and Saved 
as a misspent expenditure of very considerable power. 





PROFESSOR LIEBIG ON AGRICULTURE.* 
| Tuts important volume contains the most recent and matured 
opinions of that distinguished chemist to whom agriculture is 
mainly indebted for whatever claims she may be able to put 
forward to be regarded as a science. Its principal object is the 
re-affirmation of what may, for the sake of brevity, be called the 
law of compensation. Every plaut consists of a certain number 
of constitueuts, some of which are combustible, and some incom- 
bustible—the latter constituting the ash of the plant. All the 
combustible constituents of a plant are derived fiom the atmo- 
sphere; but its incombustible, or mineral, elements must be 
exclusively derived from the soil in which it grows. The growth 
of every plant, therefore, must leave the soil poorer by the exact 
amount of the mineral elements taken up by the plant; and, 
unless these elements be in some way restored to the ground, the 
|continued growth of plants must ultimately result in the ex- 
haustion of the soil. Owing to the non-recognition of this obvious 
law, almost all the cultivated land in the world is, says Professor 
Liebig, in a more or less exhausted state. In order to enforce in 
the most effectual manner the necessity of obeying the law of 
compensation, Professor Liebig enters into a detailed investiga- 
tion of the principal conditions requisite for vegetable growth ; 
and many of the conclusions at which he arrives are so valuable 
| and interesting that we must endeavour to convey to our readers 
some notion, however faint, of what they are. This task is not 
altogether an easy one; for Professor Liebig, conscious, as he 
| tells us, that he has arrived at an age when whatever a man has 
|to say must be said at once, has apparently decided on not 
employing much time in reducing his observations to the clearest 
arrangement of which they are susceptible. We trust, however, 
that what we shall be able to lay before the reader will be 
sufficient to excite his interest, and to induce him to undertake what 
will fully repay whatever time and labour it may cost—a careful 
examination of the book itself. 
| At the very outset of his investigation Professor Liebig lays 
down two general principles, the truth of which he guarantees, 
/ and on tie admission of which all his conclusions may be said to 
(rest. Que of these is that the fertility of a soil depends less upon 
| the absolute quantity of the food-elements which it contains than 
‘upon the relative proportion which these elements bear to each 
other. Forthe successful cultivation of any plant, the presence 
of all its constituents in due proportion is absolutely necessary ; 
and, should any one of these constituents be deficient, the pre- 
sence even of an excess of the remaining elements will be of no 
avail. Hence it follows that the average crop of an unmanured 





| * The Natural Laws of Husbandry. By Justus von Liebig. Edited by John Blyth, 
| M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Queeu's College, Cork. Walton and Maberly. 
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field is always regulated by the element of fool which is present 
in minimum quantity. The other principle is that, in order to be 
available for vegetable growth, the food-elements in a soil 
must be present in a peculiar form. For this reason chemical 
analysis is of but little use in determining the relative fertility 
of different soils, sinc? the nutritive substances which they con- 
tuin must, to be really effective, be in a certain condition, the 
existence of which analysis reveals but imperfectly. The food- 
elements are brought into this special condition, which Liebig 
calls a state of physical combination, by means of a peculiar pro- 


perty possessed by the soil, analogous to the power of absorbing | 


organic matter from solutions which charcoal exhibits to so 
remarkable an extent. From the solutions of many mineral 


salts—-for instance, of carbonate of potash or ammonia, or phos- | 


phate of lime—arable soil will withdraw the potash, ammonia, 


and phosphoric acid, without the oceurrence of any chemical | 


interchange with the constituents of the soil, just as charcoal 
will withdraw from a solution the organic matter which it con- 


tains; but the action of the soil goes further than that of the | 


charcoal, inasmuch as it actually severs the connection between 


the potash or ammonia and the miueral acid, the potash being | 


absorbed by the soil just as though it were not combined with an 
acid. No chemical combination, however, takes place between 
the potash and the soil. But, in order that the soil may exert its 
absorbent power, the substances to be absorbed must be in solu- 
tion; and the bringing them into solution is effected by the pro- 
cess of fallowing, the scientific object of which is the conversion 
of the mineral reserve existing in the soil from an ineffective 
to an effective condition. Some of the mineral salts necessary 
for vegetable growth are not soluble in pure water, but are 
soluble in water containing carbonic acid ; and the carbonic 
acid required for this purpose is supplied by the putrefaction, 
consequent on exposure to the air, of the organic matter which 
is contained in the soil, or added to it while the land is lying 


fallow. The action of the atmosphere is, however, very slow ; and | 


means have accordingly been devised for bringing about the same 
result in a speedier manner. ‘This is effected by dressing the 
land with certain mineral salts, those most commonly employed 
for the purpose being chloride of sodium (common salt), nitrate 
of soda, and sulphate of ammonia. These salts, as chemists well 
know, possess, even in their most dilute solutions, the property of 
dissolving the earthy phosphates ; and when these solutions are 
filtered through arable soil, they behave precisely like the solution 
of phosphates in carbonic acid water. The larger proportion of the 
fuod-elements thus dissolved is absorbed by the upper layers of 
the soil, and only a comparatively small quantity reaches the lower 
layers or subsoil. This quantity, however, is quite large enough 
to render it necessary for the farmer to utilize it in the produc- 
tion of wheat; and it is in order to effect this object that he has 
recourse to the system of the rotation of crops. Wheat derives 
its constituents solely from the surface soil, its roots not reaching 


the amount of its future produce, or, when the land has been 
exhausted by cultivation, will restore its capability of yielding 
remunerative harvests.” Most manures act by the direct addition 
to the lund of new food-elements ; but a few, such as nitrate of 
soda, &c., produce their principal effect, as we have already seen, 
by reducing to an available form the food-elements already 
existing in the soil. Of the former class of manuring agents, 
, farm yard manure is at once the most generally useful and the 
most universally employed. From the principle already laid 
down, that the average crop of an unmanured field is always re- 
gulated by that element of food which is present in minimum 
quantity, it follows that could that minimum element be ascertained, 
the direct application of it alone would be the best and most 
economical method of increasing the fertility of the field. But, 
as this point is but seldom known, the application of furm-yard 
manure is certain to produce a good effect, because it is a complex 
mixture containing all the food-elements of plants, and so, while 
it supplies other matters which are not immediately wanted, it 
also furnishes the minimum substance. Farm-yard manure con- 
sists, we need scarcely say, of the excrement of live-stock, mixed 
with the straw which has served the animals for litter. That 
this must be a highly fertilizing mixture is at once obvious. 
The straw returns directly to the soil all the straw-constituents 
of the wheat crop; while the excrement restores to the surface- 
soil all the mineral constituents which have been brought up 
from the subsoil by the fodder-plants. Thus these plants, after 
having served as food for cattle, are still as effective for manure 
as if they had been ploughed directly into the soil. But, even 
though not a single head of cattle be sold off the farm, it is plain 
that the application of farm-yard manure does not restore to the 
ground all that is taken from it. The corn-constituents of the 
wheat crops—principally potash, lime, magnesia, and phosphorie 
acid—do not come back again, and thus they must at last be so 
drained out of both soil and sub-soil, as not to be present even 
in minimum quantity—when, of course, the excess of the remain- 
| ing food-elements will produce no effect whatever. Farm-yard 
mauure, therefore, useful as it is, cannot prevent the ultimate 
(exhaustion of the soil, Foremost among artificial manures 
j are guano, and bone-earth and other earthy phosphates, the 
value of which depends upon their ash-constituents, whiclz 
| are principally lime and phosphoric acid. Wood ashes afford 
a convenieut source for the supply of the potash which is re- 
quired for the growth of wheat. It is probable that the indirect 
manures of which we have already spoken possess, besides the 
solvent action to which their usefulness is mainly owing, a 
certain amount of direct fertilizing power, by virtue of the 
mineral elements that they contain. Finally, Professor Liebig 
protests most energetically against the conclusion which the 
experiments of Messrs Lawes and Gilbert have been supposed to 
have established, that the value of a manure depends upon the 
quantity of ammonia that it contains. So far, he says, is this from 


the subsoil at all. When, therefore, the removal of a crop of | being the case, that the nitrogenous food-elements are precisely 


wheat has deprived the surface soil of a certain portion of the, 
constituents of that plant, the farmer sows turnips or clover, | 
whose roots penetrate the subsoil, and bring up thence a supply 
of the elements lost by the surface soil; and, as these latter 
crops of fodder-plants (as they are called) are not removed from, 
or are finally restored to, the field, the elements which they have 
brought up from the lower layers are incorporated with those at 


those which the farmer need be least careful about restoring to 
the soil, since a field receives back, by rain alone, actually more 
nitrogenous nutriment than it loses in the ordinary course of 
agriculture. Some plants, it is true, whose period of vegetation 
is short, require a quicker supply of nitrogenous food than can 
be obtained from natural sources, and to such plants nitro 
genous manure must be supplied. But the farmer need scarcely 





wheat. This process may go on fora long time, but it is obvious | 
that, sooner or later, it must come to a stop. ‘The successive | 
removal of each crop of wheat deprives the land of a certain 
quantity of food-elements, which, under the existing system of 
agriculture, never comes back to it again; so that at last sub- 
soil, as well as surface soil, will be exhausted, and the laud will 
be incapable of producing wheat for the future. Nor must it 
be forgotten by any one who attempts to estimate the time 
necessary for bringing about such a result, that the point of 
exhaustion, in an agricultural sense, is reached long before the 
land is entirely drained of the elements of food. A field is, for all 
practical purposes, exhausted, as soon as it becomes incapable 
of bearing crops large enough to repay the cost of cultivation, 
although the absolute amount of food-constituents remaining in 
the soil may still be by no means ivconsiderable. 

The reader wiil, we trust, after having gone through the 
foregoing summary, be in a condition to follow Professor Liebig 
in his examination of the general object of manures, and his 
estimate of the value of the various kinds which are generally 
employed. “The term ‘manure,’” says our author, “is commonly 
used to designate all matters whic’), applied to a field, will increase | 


the surface, and become available for the further production of | 
| 
1 





ever purchase it, for he can almost always obtain enough from 
the produce of his own ground. In fact, Professor Liebig is of 
opinion that plants are capable of deriving their supply of 
nitrogen, as they do that of carbon, directly from the air; and 
he points out, in support of this view, that it has been proved by 
recent experiments, the interest and importance of which the 
chemist will at once perceive, that both nitric acid and ammonia 
are produced, under certain circumstances, from the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere. 

It appears, then, that agriculture, so far, at least, as concerns. 
the vital question of preserving the fertility of the soil, is far 
from being in a satisfactory condition. We have seen that the 
system of farm-yard manuring cannot be relied upon to prevent 
the ultimate exhaustion of the land; and the supply of artificial 
manures must necessarily be far too limited to meet the per- 
petually increasing demand. Must we, then, resign ourselves to 
the gradual exhaustion of the soil, and consequent extinction 
of agriculture; or is there any means by which this calamity 
may be averted? The answer to these questions is simple and 
obvious. There is one way, and only one, of restoring to the 
soil the food-elements which are, under the existing system, 
continually being taken from it, and that is the employment as 
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manuring agents of the fertilizing matter contained in the sewage 
of towns. “ The excrements of man,” says Dr. Blyth, “ contain all 
the mineral matter, not only of the corn, but also of the cattle 
sold from the land. Could we restore these excrements to the 
soil, a perfect circulation of the conditions of life for 
plants and animals would be established, and our fields would be 
retained in a permanent state of fertility.’ The Chinese and 
the Japanese are the only peoples by whom this problem has 
hitherto been solved; but their method of proceeding is one the 
adoption of which is plainly inconsistent with the requirements 
of modern civilization. Still, in one way or another, the thing 
must be done; and the utilization of sewage for manuring pur- 
poses is the one great question for the consideration of the 
scientific agriculturists of the presentday. ‘This is the chief 
lesson which Professor Liebig’s work is designed to teach. We 
may, however, deduce from it another, and scarcely less im- 
portant conclusion—that itis absolutely necessary that agriculture 
should be regarded and practised as a strictly scientific, not as a 
merely empirical, pursuit. Professor Liebig boldly declares that 


agriculture is the noblest of all occupations, not only for its | 
real utility, but also on account of the field which it affords for | 


the exercise of the intellectual powers. Itis only by the recog- 
nition of this latter property of agricultural pursuits, that the 
farmer can hope to become, to quote Professor Liebig’s own 
words, “a thorough man, and not a half-and-half creature, who 
knows no more about his actions than a tom cat, with just skill 
enough to catch gold fish in a basin of water.” 





THE LIFE OF A DISSENTING MINISTER.* 
Tuer subject of this biography was in his day a man of con- 
siderable reputation. Among the Dissenters he was for many 
years a popular preacher, and there were, perhaps, throughout the 
ranks of the nonconformists few names more respected than that 
of John Leifchild. Without scholarship, though after a four 


years’ novitiate at Hoxton Independent College, whatever that 


might be worth, without any endowments of which one could 
speak as being extraordinary, much less original, Mr. Leifchild 
gradually worked his way up to prominence. It appears that he 
qas born at Barnet in 1780. His father and mother, according 
to his own statement, do not appear to have dwelt together very 
happily, for “his mother had been too genteely brought up 
to be a suitable helpmeet to one in his father’s station of life "—an 
“incongruity which produced numerous little inconveniences.” 
Then the father, being a sanguine Wesleyan, and the mother 
of a saturnine Calvinistic tendency, there arose differences 
of opinion, not quite unnaturally, and not unnoted by the 
children. Strange to say, however, in spite of the “uneasi- 
messes” and the controversial phenomena “which pained the 
children to witness,” the “religion” of both preserved things 
in order in the main. Neither Dr. Leifchild, nor from 
his son, the author of the volume under review, can we 
ascertain clearly what trade the grandfather, and then, for a 
time, the doctor himself, pursued before the latter entered on 
what is termed the “ sacred calling.” In one place it might be 
concluded that the *‘ Dr.” had been a brewer, in another we might 
fancy he was a cooper; but whether he had to manufacture the 
containing barrel, or the contained beer, we feel quite confident 
that in either case he was an honest and industrious workman, 
and should be very sorry to believe that it is implied in this 
biography that a cooper or brewer must enter the Christian 
ministry in order to cease from a profane calling. The future 


“ doctor” did not do much at school, and as early as his eleventh | 


year he was “ work‘ng at his father’s trade ;" but “ the works of 
Richardson and other novelists,” religious and historical books, 
drawing and painting, skill in playing the flute and bass viol, 
attachment, “ although so young, to a young female,” attendance 
on Wesleyan preachers, and sometimes, too, on the Calvinistic 
ministry of the father of the comedian Mathews, combined with 
love and veneration for his father himself, at once “ heated 
his imagination,” “ preserved him from deteriorating influences,” 


and “‘ generated a consciousness of superiority to inferior persons | 


which continued to influence me through life.” | Notwithstand- 
ing, however, this precocious, and, as it turned out, prophetic 


consciousness of superiority, the youth’s early religious im- | 


pressions, ‘‘ being the effect principally of early training and 
pious example,” were evanescent—a rather discouraging 
announcement to good fathers and mothers; but an announce- 
ment which meets with its own counteraction a few pages 
further on, where it is written for our learning that “ much is to 
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| be expected from good example.” An unexpected call to take 
part in a Wesleyan prayer-meeting, while Mr. Leifchild was 
about seventeen years of age, seems to have issued in the 
resolution to proclaim himself a converted character, and to 
associate henceforth only with the so-called people of Gol. To 
an unnamed * female” of this select circle he was married, soon 
after his removal to London in his twentieth year. For about 
four years Mr. Leifchild’s time was divided between his trade and 
doing duty as a Wesleyan preacher, when it appeared to him 
that he should finda more comfortable fellowship within the 
sub-Calvinistic horizon of the Congregational Independents, than 
under the Arminian banner of the Methodists. He could, 
apparently, from his own experience, believe in eleetion, but re- 
probation, as he thought, was a camel he could not swallow, and 
so he left it to those ‘persous of weaker capacity” for whom 
the Assembly’s shorter catechism was charitably desigued. A 
shrewd, sagacious man was Mr. Leifchild; but his sagacity was 
not keensighted enough to discover that the mild apathy towards 
millions of the human family, as distinct from reprobation, which 
modern Calvinism ascribes to the Perfect Charity, is logically 
inconsistent with that fierce damnation of which for nearly half a 
| century he discoursed so fervently ; and that it is, on the whole, 
quite as loveless as the old decree, for it simply represents the 
Almighty and most merciful Father as “ passing by on the other 
| side,” and leaving our sorely wounded humanity a prey to all 
| the contingencies of chaos. 
| In his twenty-fourth year Mr. Leifchild “ broke up his estab- 
| lishment ” and became a student of theology, and it is not a little 
| curious, as illustrative of the inorganic conditions of one section 
of English dissent, that his passport of admission to the popular 
| theology studies in Hoxton College was his intimation to the 
| treasurer of that institution of his acceptance, in general terms, 
| of the doctrinal articles of the Church of England. From a quite 
| early period in his curriculum, it was clear that the muscular and 
mature student would be a highly acceptable spokesman through- 
Spe- 


lout the whole extent of what we may call “ Tozerdom.” 
| cially did he work hard under the inspiration of the teacher of 
jelocution, a Mr. True—* Orator True, a true orator!” as the 
heading describes hin—to make the most of voice and gesture; 
and his ideal of a preacher, in the student days, is thus set forth— 
an ideal, moreover, which would seem to have been always a power- 
| ful influence during all the admirer’s after years. The doctor 
writes:—* On leaving the Methodists, and enteving as a student at 
| Hoxton Academy, I attached myself to the ministry of the Rey. 
|G. Clayton, at the Weigh House Chapel. His swiking figure, 
his gentlemanly manner, his good voice and gesture, his frequent 
personal appeals, his divisions and set sentences, fixed me as his 
frequent hearer. Once when he was preaching from the text 
“ And what will ye do in the evil day?” he adverted to the day 
of death and that of judgment. He then directed his eyes to 
that part of the gallery where I was sitting, and exclaimed, “Un- 
decided Christian, what will you do then? Careless sinner, what 
will you do then ? I will tell you; you will die, and be damned?” 
A shudder was the consequence.” 

“A good voice and gesture,” “frequent appeals,” “set 
sentences,” and “a shudder,” are very significant elements 
of attraction for an aspiring Evangelist. We would fain 
believe that there are few “literates,’’ or illiterates, can- 
didates for holy orders, or a Dissenting ministry, who 
are not covetous of something very different indeed from a 
| patent recipe for producing a Sunday “shudder.” We do 
not mean in thus speaking to insinuate that Mr. Leifehild 
did not aim at the production of other results than the 
shudder, or that he dealt more in damnatory clauses than the 
majority of his brethren; but judging from the notices of his 
earliest and latest teaching in this memoir, we are restricted to the 
conclusion that the specially reserved “‘ trot for the avenue” in 
every sermon was Hell-fire. Of old, the summons to repentance 
was based on the truth that men were God's children, however 
far they might, in heart, have wandered from Him, and that 
Heaven did lie about them—that all of highest and holiest in- 
fluences were claiming their loyal submission to themselves, for 
just this reason, that goodness in itself is precious, and truth 
in itself is noble, and an uncharitable religion is the most hor- 
rible of all delusions, and self-sacrifice is the only true life for 
But now the preacher says, repent, not because the 


different king- 
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humanity. 
kingdom of heaven is here; but because a very 
dom is there. What, in strict speech, is tat salvation worth 
which is represented merely as an alternative? As if Chris- 
tianity were other than the discipline which supplies the 
divinest elements for human culture—a culiure, however, 
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which we desecrate and do our best to render impossible, for its 
own sake, so long as we set over against it a quite heterogeneous | 
motive. 

In his twenty-eighth year Mv. Leifchild was appointed to his 
first charge—a congregation in Kensington; and there he 
laboured for sixteen years. From Kensington he removed to 
Bristol—the “ Bristol period ” extending from 1824 to 1830. 
In the latter year le came to London, undertaking the pastorate 
of a chapel in Craven street. In this his last sphere of stated 
ministerial labour, Mr. Leifehild, although not entering on its 
duties before his fiftieth year, did the work, we might almost say, 
of two vigorous young men. We suspect that few so-called 
“interests” ever proved a greater success, judging by the 
pecuniary and numeral standards, for during the twenty- 
four years of the Craven street dispensation, 1993 new mem- 
bers added to the “Church,” 1559 of whom were 
either converted, or became “decided” under Mr. Leifchild’s 
ministry, fourteen benevolent societies were formed in con- 
nection with the congregation, and 70,000/. were raised from 
seat-rents (though the money, as it appears, did not enrich 


Ww ‘ r e 


the pastor), and a debt on the chapel of 7,000/. was cleared 


off. 

At the ripe age of seventy-four, Mr., now, for some time, Dr. 
Leifchild, retired. For two years, however, he preached in 
Brighton, where also his second wife died. In his seventy- 
seventh year the yet hale old man made experiment of a trip 
to the gay capital of France ; anJ at length, having attained his 
eighty-second year, the hardworking, honest, kindhearted, con- 
sistent veteran laid him down to die. 

Differing, as we very decidedly do, from not a little of Dr. 
Leifchild’s theology, we nevertheless truly respect the memory 
of the man; and are of opinion that his life was remarkabk 
enough to be worth recording. But we grieve to be unable to 
speak of the biography in terms of approval. We accept the 
biographer'’s ] many references to himself 


apology for the 
which occur in the volume, although we think that good 


taste would require the omission, or at least the modification, of | 


nearly all of them. Wecannot, however, regard with the same 
measure of toleration the details which are furnished respecting 
conspicuous living ‘ deacons” and * females” who were “ brought 
to God” by Dr. Leifchild. 
weak is the writer's straining after alliterations and antitheses, 
even amid scenes of pathetic interest. But what is most of all 
to be regretted, is the fact that those who did not know Dr. 
Leifchild himself, will rise from the perusal of this memoir with 
something like a false impression of what he really was. At} 
least, for ovr own parts, we have to confess that it is only by a 
resolute ignoring of much vulgar jesting, and, as they seem to 
domestic 


Very wearisome, moreover, and | 


us, of many indiscreet details touching “ legacies,” 
“fallings out,” the economics of the dinner table, and 
also of a hinted belief in a new Beatitude, entitled, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the rich "—that such an image of the good man comes forth 
as dwells in the memory of those who knew him. Dr. Leifchild was 
not a gourmand, and did not try “‘to make the most of both 
worlds.” He was not great; but steadfast, strong, and clear 
within his limits. His sympathies reached far beyond his own 
sect; and he was the founder of the Evangelical Alliance. He was | 
ever realy to aid a brother in distress; and his efforts on behalf 
of needy ministers are beyond all praise of ours. In his 
domestic relations he seems to have been all that was genial ,— | 
and abroad he was recognized asa worthy specimen of the truly 
Christian gentleman. He held his own over his successive | 
large congregations with something like kingly power—never 
pandering to what was mean or vulgar. He met successfully a 
large demand, and we are sure that his memory will long be 
piously cherished. But if much in this biography be ac- 
ceptable among Dissenters, it will be a sad proof how the | 
influence of Leifchild is fading away before that of Spur-| 
geon. 
If ever Mr. Leifchild should feel called on to tell the world again | 
about the death-bed of a good man, we would seriously counsel | 
him to take heed lest, in his anxiety about the balancing of his 
own sentences, he should leave on his readers’ minds the painful 
impression that he has yet to learn that it was not the self-con- 
gratulation of the “* Pharisee,” but the prayer of the “ Publican,” 
which found acceptance with Him who “came to visit us in 


great humility.’ 


| the myth gradually fades from sight. 
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Live It Down. A story of the Li 
Author of “Olive Blake’s Good Work, 
und Blackett.) —We are inclined to think that t 


ht Lands. By J. C. Jeafireson, 
&e., &e. Three vols. (Hurst 


his is, upon the whole, 












readable, if not actually the best, novel which Mr. Jeaffreson 
The story is that of a county family, which is 
engaged in concealing from every one—or, as Mr. Jeaffreson calls it, 


the most 
has yet published. 
“living down”—a disgraceful secret, which by accident becomes 
known to a disreputable racing man. This individual uses his knowledge 
to extort money from the heir of the family in question, until he is at 
last shot under circumstances which lead to the arrest of the heir as his 
When the trial comes on, a verdict of “Not Guilty” is 
obtained through the exertions of one of the jury, who holds out against 
the rest, and who ultimately turns out to be not only the real murderer, 
but also the heir’s father. 


murderer. 


Although this story is told in a manner 
which, in many points, it would be easy to criticize, had we space to 
devote to that purpose, still it succeeds, on the whole, in exciting the 
interest of the reader; and some of the characters, especially those of 
the heroine and her family, are drawn with no little delicacy and 
discrimination. Still the i general effect, a 
been made 80 
simple leaving out 

about two-thirds of the first volume would have 
wonderful improvement in the novel. Not only is the 
tirst part of the story drawn out to an extent which is at once extremely 
wearisome and entirely useless, but Mr. Jeaffreson appears, in the 
earlier portion of his work, to have not unfrequently forgotten that he 
was telling a story at all. He goes to fashion-books for descriptions 
of costume, and to the Gentleman's Magazine and Annual Register for 
quaint little facts, and empties his budget before us, without consider- 


book is, in its 
have 


process of 


provoking one, for it 
much better than it is. The 


might so easily 
altogether 
wrought 


ing that its contents are not only not wanted, but are positively in the 
way. Not many readers will care to be interrupted in the story in or- 
der to be told when sedan-chairs went out, and when slate billiard-tables 
came in; and we confess to having a special objection to the practice of 
filling page after page with small allusions to contemporary events, 
which have nothing whatever to do with the story, and can serve no 
conceivable purpose, beyond that of showing that the writer has been 
consulting the gossiping records of the period, and feels it his duty to 

somehow or other, the material he has thus acquired. If Mr. 
m for the future, and will at 


use up, 
Jeaifreson will guard against this temptatix 
the same time remember that the legitimate mode of connecting a 


story with any particular district is by reproducing the peculiar 


| characteristics of the inhabitants of that district, not by the mere con- 


stant repetition of its name, we feel sure that the qualifications of which 


| he has given proof on the present occasion may enable him to produce 


a novel which shall be a decided improvement upon “ Live It Down.” 
Qine; or, Before the Dawn. (A. and C. Black.)--Some years ago, the 
author of this poem, while residing in a great Continental capital, 
became acquainted with a nobleman who traced his Eastern and 
princely lineage beyond the boundaries of historical record, through 
the dim vista of legendary lore into the shadowy regions where even 
Among tho devices upon the 
extensive coat of arms of this intensely noble person, was the figure of 
a female standing on a globe, holding the emblems of priestly office, 
On being asked who the 
lady was, the nobleman stated that she was “a royal priestess of his 
house, who 6xisted centuries before the Christian era,” and who 
distinguished herself by arriving at the knowledge of the One Supreme 
God and the conviction of a future life. Struck by this legend, the 
author of “ GEne” conceived the idea of “ weaving it into verse,”’ which 
he has accordingly done, intensifying the interest of the story by making 
the priestess suffer martyrdom on behalf of her new faith. As to the 


and surrounded by the sun, moon, and stars. 


verse into which the tale is woven, the utmost that can be said for it is, 
that it nearly comes up to the average standard of the Oxford prize 
poem. 

Memoirs of Remarkable Misers. By Cyrus Redding, Author of “A 
Two vols. (Skeet).—With all our wide ex- 
perience of trumpery books to fall back upon, we cannot at this 


| moment recollect ever having met with a less valuable work than that 


now before us. It is the merest farrago of monotonous and uninteresting 
stories, selected without discrimination, related without effect, and 
heaped together withouteven the slightest attempt at methodical arrange- 
And, besides this, Mr. Redding writes in a style so uniformly 
slipshod and careless that, when at last we find him quoting a passage 
from what he calls “ Johnson's Valpone,” we are really at a loss to 
know whether the double-barrelled blunder is to be attributed to 
negligence or to sheer ignorance. We cannot but express our sincere 
regret that Mr. Redding should have wasted his own time in writing, 
and ours in reading, this remarkably unprofitable work. 

An Exp sition of the Episth to the Romans on the Principle 8 of 
Scripture Parallelism. By John Howard Hinton, M.A. (Houlston and 
Wright.)—The clue by means of which Mr. Hinton proposes to unravel 
, appears to be a peculiarity 
to be common to a large portion of the Bible, and 
It means, as far as we 





ge ae enc Mladen 
the Epistle to the R 





the name of * parallelism.” 
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ean make out, the balancing of one part of a sentence against another, 


a Handwook of Phonography, i.c., of short-hand on phonetic principles, 


so that one clause is, so to speak, parallel to the other. Perhaps the | by E. J. Jones (Partridge); Lise’s Work, by Rev. F. J. Jameson, M.A., 


simplest possible instance of this peculiarity is afforded by the first | 
verse of the nineteenth Psalm; and Mr. Hinton conceives that the 
parallelism is more strongly brought out if the verse be printed in two | 


ines, as thus :— 


“ The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament showeth his handy-work.” 
Accordingly, he proceeds to re-arrange the Epistle to the Romans after 

this fashion, interspersing the text with a running commentary of his 
own; and he further takes the liberty of “severing and combining | Madame Rachel; the 
| (Tweedie); the April numbers of The Medical Critic and Psycho- 
logical Journal, edited by Dr. Forbes Winslow (Davies), and the Journal 
|of the National Lifeboat Institution, both quarterly publications; a 
lecture on The Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence, reprinted from Austin's 


various passages, in order to attain unity and consecutiveness of 
thought.” His object, therefore, appears to be to tell us, not what St. 
Paul actually said, but what Mr. Hinton thinks St. Paul ought to have 
said—a circumstance which can scarcely fail to modify our estimate of 


Reetor of Coton (Macmillan and Co.), two sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge, of an unusually practical character for 
University sermons; two rather pretty and very matter-of-fact Jules 


JSvom the German, translated by “ E. K. E.” (Faithfull); a lecture on the 


| 


| reign of Edward I. (Longmans), the fourth of a course of lectures on 
| English history, which Mr. William Longman is delivering at Chorley- 
wood, his country residence; Beautiful for Ever, an audaciously absurd 
puff of the enamelling system, written and published by the notorious 


Report of the Temperance Congress of 1862 


the value of his labours. Parallelism may, for aught we know, be a | “Lectures on Jurisprudence ” (Murray); a pamphlet in praise of The 
very powerful engine of interpretation; but we fear that there is not | Treatment of Convicts in Ireland, by four Visiting Justices of the West 


much in the present instance of its application that can fairly warrant 


us in arriving at such a conclusion, 


Colton’s New Map of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware.  Colton's 
Battle fields of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. 
and Co.)—Messrs. Bacon and Co. are very prompt in supplying these 
American maps to the English public. These maps are much the best pro- 
curable, and their cheap war maps are as intelligible as they usually are 
the reverse. It is possible with this one almost to understand the war 


correspondents of the New York Herald. 


We have also received The Canterbury Hymnal (Houlston and Wright), 
a hymn-book compiled by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, a clergyman at 
Maidstone, and named in the anticipation that it will be generally used 
in the diocese of Canterbury; the Grammar of English Grammars, by 
Jacob Lowers (Longmans), a useful work, designed especially for the | 
use of candidates in Government examinations; a treatise on Single- 





(Messrs. Bacon 


Sunday afternoons. 








| Riding Prison at Wakefield (Simpkin and Marshall); and another 
entitled, What Is Sabbath-breaking? (Edmonston and Douglas), an 
account, from an anti-Sabbatarian point of view, of the discussion raised 
by the recent proposal to open the Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh on 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and [reland during the Middle Ages 
(Longmans).—The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion, by Arthur Seared, 
M.D. (Churehill).—Life aud Work ia Newfoundland, by the Rev. Julian Moreton 
(Rivingtons).—The Book of Job, by the Rev. George Croly, LL.D. (Blackwood).—Tea 
Cultivation, Cotton, and other Agricultural Experiments in India, by W. Nassaw 
Lees (Allen and Co.).—The Ordinances of Spiritual Worship, by the Rev. E. T. M 
Phillipps (Longmans).—Arabian Days and Nights, by Marguerite A. Power (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co ).—Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, by W.Chaffers, 
F.S.A. (J. Davy and Son ).—History of Baptism and the Eucharist, by Johu Rawlings 
(A. W. Bennett'.—The Claims of the Bible aud of Science correspondence between 
a Layman and the Rev. F. D. Maurice (Maemillan).— 
Edward Parrish (A. Bennett).—The Broad Way and the Narrow Way, by C. J. Ellicott, 
DD. (Parker, Son, and Bourn).—The Historic Character of the Pentatench 
Vin lic ited (Skeffington'’.—Miscellanies, Historical and Biographical, by William 
| Sidney Gibson, Esq. (Longmans).—Charlie Thornhill; or, the Duuce of the Family, 











he Phantom Bouquet, by 


entry Book-keeping, on an improved principle, by D. Sheriff (Longmans) ; } by C. ‘Clarke (Chapman aud Hall). 
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PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE. 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, aud warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
GasriEt, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham. 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 

American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to7 and 10 
to 15 guineas per set. 


EETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


Invention. Secured by letters patent, December 





1852. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made 
and fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, 
on chemically prepared India-rubber the colour of the 

ms, to which they are self-adhering ; no wires or 
fastenings required; they defy detection, and afford an 
amount of comfort unattainable by the use of any other 
material.— CONSULTATIONS FREE. 

9 GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR sQuake.—No con- 
nection with any one of the same name. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860, ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE aud FITTED ina few hours, without 
nor extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
letection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr, Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRE}V.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fired without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
jn pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful op: ra- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 

mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


EAUTIFUL for EVER.—ALABAS- 
TER POWDER, and the MAGNETIC ROCK 

DEW WATER from Sabara, Circassian Bloom, Arabian 

on and Alabaster Liquid. ‘These costly preparatious 
render the hair, teeth, and complexion beautiful beyond 
co 











brs} m—Can be had only at Madame Racnev’s, 
47 New Bond street. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—THE BEST FRIENDS.—In cases of erysipelas, 
inflammation, ulceration, and all the varieties of skin 
diseases, Holioway’s Vintment never fuils to give reiief. 
Its very first application lessens the inflammation, and 
diminishes both heat aud pain. This soothing Ointment, 
by depurating the blood on its route to, or return from, 
the affected part, promotes healthy action. ven old in- 
dolent ulcers, which have resisted every other treatment, 
speedily assume an improved appearance ; healthy 
ag mye a Spring up, the sore contracts and soon closes, 
y the judicious use of Holloway's noted remedies. In 
severe and chronic cases the Pills should always be taken, 
as their purifying, alterative, aperient, and restorative 
qualities place the whole mass of solids and fluids in a 
wholesome condition. 











AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French bottles, 33s. per doz; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid.— No Agents, 
and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, F.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, 8.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 


(3 ABDEN WATERING ENGINES, 
PAIL MACHINES 





Conservatory Pumps, and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Improvements, manufactured only by the 
Patentee, 

RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
mdon, W. 

CAUTION.—Syringes and Machines of the very Com- 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingdom and Soli »s “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfuily informed that all 

READ'S Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the 

Address, 
“35 Recent Circus, Lonpox.” 

*,.* Descriptions with Drawings post free. 
( ; ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 

TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the prctection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 5s. each. 

Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Rick Cloth 
Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, Lon- 
don, N.W. 


DAPER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 2()s. carriage paid to the country. 
Per ream. Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper...........28 Od 
Super thick ditto......33 3d | Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s per 
Large Blue Ditto....3s Od 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od 1s, or 33 9d per ream, 
Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 64 per 100, or 
4s Gd per thousand. Large Blue Commercial envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stampiug 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies trom 3s. 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 













doz., or 21s per gross. 





MACASSAR OIL.— 

This ELeGant and FraGRanr O11 is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedeuted success in promoting 
the growtu, restoring and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. Gd., equal 
to four small, and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Chemisis and 
*,.* Ask for ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 

IL.” . 





NUS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 
a and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEIYS for 
evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 
scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 
cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &c., a snap and anew motto. 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403, 

No, 2 New Bond street. 





VULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Horuiman's Pure Tea; very 
choice at 33, 4d. and 4s, “High Standard” at 4s. 4d, 
(formerly 4s. Sd.), is the strongest and most delicious 


mported. Agents in every.town supply it in Packets. 
D rY OFF TEA.—All prices reduced 

Sixpence per pound, Strong to fine Blwck Tea, 
2s., 2s. dd, 2s. GU. 33—PUILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, 
E.C. 

All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
Coffeesend Spices carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, if to the value of 4Us. or 
upwards. 


OLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK.— 
Re-embellished, Under new Management. Re- 
open for the last Season of the Grand Panoramas of 
Tonton and Paris, and Magnuiticeut Diorama of Lisbon. 
Series of Orchestral Concerts, by a full Band under 
direction of Mr. W. Howard. Mr. George Buckland, in 
“ Musical Gleanings.” The Juvenile Christy's Minstrels, 
Mdlle. Johanna Claussen, the eminent Swiss Comique. 
Solo Vocalist, Mrs. Stewart Howard; Solo Flautist, 
Master Arlidge, and all the world-famed specialities of 
this maguificent Institution. Admission to the whole, 
One Shilling ; Children and Schools, Half-price. Daily, 
Twelve to Four and Seven to Ten. Acting Manager, Mr. 
A. Niumo. 











SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Ww ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

4 This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nuisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS” 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, Messrs 
Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ TJHITE’S MOC-MAIN’- LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENTS LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being seut to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., aud 52s. Sd.; postage, 
Is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s.,and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s, 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 

7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 2283 Piccadilly, London- 
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UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
LOCK STITCH SE WIN ‘G MACHINI 
\NUFACTURED BY THE 
THEELER and WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with all recent 
\ improvements and additi ms, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, C EE 
Will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gat her ond Fimbroider. Is simple ix » not liable to get out of 
order; elegant in appearance, strong and durab! > work wil! not ravel; they will make fr 5) to 
2.0% 00 of the tirmest and most regular tehes minute, They can be equally well for we finest 
Muslin, or the thickest Cloth; and will stitch v great beauty and regulaity every description cf work that 
ou te am by means of hand sewing, and with a speed equ al to twelve seamstresses 


Instruction Gratis to every Parchaser. Iustrate] Pr 
139 Regent street, W. Manufacturers of Foot's Paten 





spe ctus Gr 


is and Post Free. Oices and Sale Rooms, 


t Umbrella Stan ‘dh 











M AP PIN BROTHE RS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

KING WII.LIAM STREET, LONDON BR bak 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manutac 

- Plate and Cutlery Works, Shetfield. 

Esrariisuep is Saerriecn, A.D., 1819 

— BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 

KNIVES. 

None are enuine unless 

Mark, “ the San” 

Company of Sheth 





ry, Queen's 






r Corporate and Tra 
r father by the Cu 
. 43, 1835), is stampe! on 

blades; they are of the first quality, with secure i 

handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the ditter 

ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quocity 

and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 

Quality. Quality. Quality, 

sa dfs. dfs. 


2 








z 

Two Dozen Fu'l-Size Table 

Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 0/3 6 O112 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | 

Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 OO 18 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvera .... 0 7 GO 1L 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 OO 4 CV 6 6 


—- -—— ——_| 


Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACIrORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


RETONNE COW DE POT, ~ 144a, 
Chureh street, Shoreditch, five minutes’ walk from 

the Eastern Counties Station —W. KEEI ¢ 
inform noblemen, gentlemen, and parties seeking first- 
class pure- bred Cows, they have a very choice HERD, in 
full milk, for SALE. Au inspection is most respectfully 
solicited. 


L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 
@Fe of the Celebrate a WATERPROOF DRIVING 
and RIDING CAP E S$, by Special Appointment to Her 
Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn s'reet, and formerly of 
Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terra 
Park road, Holloway, opposite the Albion Cricket Ground. 
»,S. Letters immediately attended to. 


FITCH and SON'S BREAKE AST 
BACON has received the approval of yal 
Highness the Pris 1ce of Wales, who has hon ne them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness. Tuis celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
tide and separate pieces. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, Provisi 


gate street, F.C. 























Established 1784. 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST ; 


obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—"“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow. 
root in its dietetic qualties, but superior to it in flavow 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, 
DELL, and ¢ 3 Eustcheap. 


MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 

Oxford street, W.—cl. ARETS, lis.; Sherries, 18s. ; 

Ports, 20s.—City Offices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars, 
F.C. 








Tomy, Ren- 














KEAILING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY 
£ for COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtfal ingredient, they may be 
taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child ; 
while the Public Speaker and Professional Singer will 
tind them invaluable in allaying the hvarsene and 
irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and also a 
powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious 
enunciation, 

Prepared end 
28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
“hemist, &e. 
by all Drug 
world. 


Ds NNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 


emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. I: is 
prepared, in a state of perfect ww! and of un 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable C hemists tro 
the world. 


I UPTURE.—COLWELL’'S NEW 

PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of tit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plain, 5s. Elas tie stockings from 4s. 6d. 

Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mra. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 














sold in boxes, Is. 1}d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by Tnomas Kea 
79 Sc. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail 
sists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the 


and Tins, 

































| SPECIAL 
and SON'S Establishments 


anp 67 63 | 


| 
i 
| 
| at Seven o'clock. 





m Merebants, 66 Bishops- | 


NOTICE. 
MOSE 

4e Will be Cl i Mouday, the 25th inst., and 
Re-opened as ust ral on Tue ssday Morning, the 26th inst, 








F. MOSES and SON, 





Tlabit 
Boot and 


Neady-made 
Woollen 
Makers, 


1 Bespoke Tailors, 
Drapers, ” Hatters Hosiers 
and General Outfitters 

London Houses : 


55, 155, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 





, 07, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 1335 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorks‘ ire. 





H. ° and D. NICOL L, 14. to ‘a 20 
a gent ssrest, W, ; 22 Cornhill, E.C.; and lo 
| St. Ann’s square, Manchester. For GENTLEMEN— 


NEGLIGE SUITS of CHEVIOT WOOL. The Cheviot 

| Wow ds exhibited at the Great Exhibition having met 

| with such high commendation Messrs. Nicoll have had 
i) 








| mauutactured cl ths in various colours and substances, 
} suitable for Sp"ng, Summer, or Autumn wear, and 
which, as a “Trade Mark,” they call the NICOLI, 





| CHEVIOT. These cloths 
great durability, neatness, 1 moderate price—viz., 
Negligé Jacket, 2ls.; Vest, 7s. 6d 
thus the Néglige Suit from the Nicoll Cheviot will be 
Two Guineas. These garments can also be had separately. 
Nicolls’ New Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots and 
other Overeoats, Two Guineas. Tweed Shower-proof 
Overcoxts, One Guine a, 
I HYAM’S TROWSE RS, made to 
de 
Saxony, 17s., 19s., 


meas! a CHEY LOTS, all wool, 12s, 6d. and 14s. 
nod rior foreme n, 


ani2ls. The above are cut by 
and made by excellent tailors, are 

thoroughly shrank, and ws arranted to tit with ease, grace, 

and comfort. Vests to match, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8a 6d, 9s. 

od. and 10s. €d. 

L. HYAM, City Establishment, 


West-end, 159 and 190 Totteuham-court-road. 


‘HIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRDPS. Six 
& for 30s., 36 ~ and 40s.—The Regent Shirt has been 
large I “l; its superior shape, materials, and 
wok it On riving satisfaction 

Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 


| THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
| 


ssess the advantages of 














36 Gracechurch street ; 





Directions for 





Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert's r Nace, Regent street, London, W 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
| GLENNY for very vl superior FLANNEL 
| SHIRTS, India Tw | India Gauze Waistcoats, 

Lists of Pri 

GLENNY, 
House, Strand. 


ne 





Suits 


THRESHER and 


es on appl 





ition to 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset 





= | 

GHIRTS—FOR {D'S EURE KA SHIRTS. 
ae 

| 

| 





* The superior tit and quality of these shirts are 
well known. The Eure 
on 


ka Shirts are the acme of perfee- 
. ieee Jo ag 


and 45s, the half-dozen, 

You rH EU k E kK A SHIRTS, real § 
2is., 263., and 28s. the half dozen, according to size. A 
measure and instruction fur measurement sent post free. 


R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


~ HIRTS—PFORD’S COLOURED 
WY EUREKA SHIRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new patterns for the spring, received direct 
from the most eminent m: wmufacture A box e yntaiaing 
six superior shir ts made expressly y to order for 33s. 
Patterns sent to select from on receipt of three stamps, 
N.B.—A large ass yeti nent of coloured shirts always 
kept ready immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
ratte rns, with narrow pleated aud plain fronts, 21s., 24s., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 
R. FORD and CO 





good quality, 22s., 














8 Poultry, E.C, 


Sil R TS.— FORD'S COLOURED 
EU REKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seas n are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, » texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without lo ] i. F. aud Co. have purchased 
a large lot of th 1 
ings direst from 
measure, for 453. Patt 
receipt of “eo stamps. 

. FOR Dand co., 





Six shirts, made expressly to 
413 Seut to select from on 





38 | Poultry, E 





K IZ EATING’S NEWFOUN DLAND 

COD LIVER OIL is distinguished by ‘Testi- 
mouials from the most ewinent P aoe among whom 
are the following.—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &e.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.AC.P., F.LS. sey Dr. Edwin Payne, 
¥M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
patie origin, is pronounced to be of the greatest tliera- 
peutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
have the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, Ls. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d. ; 
4s. Gd.; and five-pint bottles, 10s. éd., 
by Thomas Keartineo, 
Paul’s churchyard. 


quarts, 
imperial measure, 
Pkaruaceutical Chemist, 79 St. 








Makers, | 
Shoe | 


Trousers, 13s. 6d.; | 


iT. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 


MANUFACTURERS caf 


ASTRONOMICAL 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
31LS0U THAMPTON S STREEY, STRAND, 


LUNDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 
| BUCKINGHAM WORKS 
YORK, 

Seg to solicit attention to the 
EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES 
They are now constructing, which, in consequence of the 
| simplicity of construction, they are enabled to offer 


to all interested either in Astronomy or Education, at the 
following prices :— 


Telescope of 2} inches aperture, 40 

inches foeal length .......000+0eeee 10 0 0 
Telescope of 3 gape rture, 43 inches 

focal length ese 
Diuto, with tind 
Telescopes of 










lo 0 


3} inche es aperture, 50 





inches focal length 0 0 
Ditto, with finder, ...........+00 0 0 

| Telescope of 4 inches pecteerte 60 inche 

| focal length ........ se cesececceece 3 0 0 

| Ditto, with finder........ oe cesccccecs 2 0 0 


These instruments have questions object glasses, and 
are mounted in brass tubes on tall tripod stands, with 
horizoutal and vertical motions, and steadying rods to 
insure complete stability. Two eye-pieces are supplied 
to each, and means of the most delicate adjustment to 
focus afforded by a draw-tube, and rack, and pinion 
motion, 

rhe prices mentioned include packing and a neat box, 
in which they may be securely seut to all parts of the 
world, 
$1 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.,May 12th, 1863. 

|= PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkiugton 
aud Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to " sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornameontally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for fiuish 
and durability, as follows :— 















































(s$.) [sZals 
2Z5| 9 [BEEles, 
3.3) & \225|25* 

=5 | ie pe 
£. 3. dle s. d. 2s. dg s. d. 
12 Table Forks ........+. 11302 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons . ... LWO2 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks jt 4011001 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....... - jl 4011901 1201150 
AS Ses Rpeous covscesees O 160U)L O01 201 50 
6 Fgeg Spoons, gt. bis .... 0 10 00 12 00 12 00183 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ..........)0 600 800 800 90 
1 GravySpoon ........++ 0 660 90NVWOO1LO 
| 2 Salt Spoons, gt. a -- [0 340 400 400 46 
| 1 Mustard Spn., bls. ..j0 180 200 200 23 
“| 1 Pair of Sugar ao (0 260 360 3860 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ..j1 40/1 1001 10 01100 
1 Butter Knife ....... jo 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle .......... 01000 12001600170 
1 Sugar Sifter ........+. 0 330 460 460 560 
oS nen 9 19 912 9 0.13 9 o14173 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
| knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coflee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
istablishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ......+...+++0123. Gd. to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from ....++.... 83. Od. to 26 0s. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from . 68. Oi, to £3 10s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Culza Oil........ oo. ee ee ds. Od. per gallon. 
Illustrated « atalog zue sent (per post) free. 


wi AM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Lllustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver and Brie 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, [ron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 8 3 9 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; aud 1 News 
wan yard, London. 


An oak 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


By the Jurors of Class 2, Luternational Exhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow aud London. 


tion, 
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TO HE GENERAL CREDIT and! ? from 
[ FINAN f LONI 2 Ngee wdc at Awe 


\ 





KE COMPANY 








the Directors will 


shareholders have adanen d of 











J MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCI 
A PANY, 10d road s t, E.c 
SUPPLEMENT to the PROS? EC 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 


mee A LL NCE 
arena oe ANCE COMPANY. 












is, and will then be I aid by an Bartholomew la 
P the drvisid ir Moses MonreFIORE 
Dineciors. v le pr ts of the loses MONTEFIORE 
= = Mint uther iden d with the Memmeees at the volt 
Chairman.—Samven Larne, Esq., Late Finance Minister s in a i i redu 


of India. 
William Patrick Andrew, 

Punjaub, and Delhi 2 ‘ ltot 
Samuel Beale, Esq, M.P., ¢ cha tirman of the Midland by the 

Railway. 
Edward Blount, Esq. 

Bankers, Pa 
Thomas Br 

Westininst 
Charles P. Devaux, Esq. (Mes 
Sir Stuart Alexander Don: 

eretary of New South Wales. | 

Queen Thompson Mackenzie, Esq., Deputy Chairman | lie tor in<pe 

of the Eastern Bengal Railway. jaxter, KR 
John Bramley Moore, Esq.. M.V., Liverpool. 
Mr. A'derman Salom« — M.P..1 ‘ondon. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, isq., (Messrs. Schuster, Son and | ry HH E G ENERAL CRE D IT and 

T FINANCE COMPANY of LU..DON 
( Limited). 

No further application for shares in this company can 

be received, as the list closed yesterday. 
By Order ot the Board. 
J. L. SAWER, Secretary (pro tem.) 
London, 62 King William street, City, May 23, 1863, 


HOTEL COMPANY 


(Limited 


me [A 
he Scinde, | 





$q-, Chairman of t 





20,0L0 shares in € each 
share 





tiger ceca pa 
» Fret ich f ur 
| |? °o ratdé among e 












(Messrs. FE. Blount and Co., 






ey, Esq., Jun., 4 Great George street, 





subs mys m; bu 
g from the 
» Oo} ti n ot subscribing for 35,000 shar 





C. Devaux and Co das 
on, formerly Colonial | “4 








es 








ion at the office of the soli 
Norton, and Co., 6 Victoria s 
the temp vorary offices of the ¢ ‘ 











Co.) 
Charles Turner, F.'sq., M.P., Liverpool. 
George Worms, Esq. (Messrs. G. and A. Worms.) | 
Sonicirors. 
Messrs. Bixter, Rose, Norton and Co., 6 Victoria street, 
Westminster. 
BANKERs. 
The London and Westminster Bank. 
The Union Bank of London. 
BRoxers, 








LEXANDRA 
Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson and Son. 


’ Hyde paik corner, London. 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce. nab esi 


The liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount 





ecrerany (protem)—J. L. Sawer, Esq. of his shares. 
>ORAR rrices—62 Ki Yili reet, City. . : , 
Temporary Orrices—62 King William street, City Capital, £120,000, in 12,000 shares of £10 each. 
PROSPECTUS. Deposit on upplication £1 per share, £2 per share on 


allotment, aud further calls not to exceed 43 per share, 
at intervals of not less than three months, 
Direcr 





London, May, 1803. 
The foundation of institutions on the Continent which 
combine large Capital and Credit for financial and indus- 
trial enter;rise has now become an established fact, and | 
in many cases their si ncce s las been remarkable. Such | si 
| 
| 
| 





ts. 





Licutenant-General Sir Frederic Smith, M.P., F.R.S., 
Hyde park square, Chairman 

Sir David W. Barclay, Bart., Wes tbourne park. 

Lieutenaut Colonel A. M.P., Chapel street, 
Belg rave Square ; au¢ - astle +, county Limerick. 

The Hou. J. Twistieton Fiennes, 40 Queen's gate terrace, 
s.W. 

Colonel Brownlow Knox, M.P., Wilton crescent, S.W. 

»-Admiral Sir George Lambert, K.C.B., Kingston-on- 


institutions may _be abused, and become mere instru- 
ments of speculation; but when prudently conducted and | 
directed towards le gitimate business it cannot be denied 
that they meet one of the real wants of the age. 

and has hitherto not participated in this move- 
has, to a con- 











ment, & nud the consequence is that Varis 
rable extent, s uperseced London as the centre of 
cial ente rprise. 

London, never rik 





Ouseley, K.C.B., D.C.L., 3 Berkeley square, 


} 








ess, affords by far the best sphere 








for a well-mavaged undertaking of this de scription. It (With power to add to their number.) 
is t! e greatest money-market of the world ; the point to BANKERS. 
w ch all foreign nations resort to raise capital; the 





SW. 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Le 
LC, 


tis ted. There is clearly no other money market where 
concentrated Capital and Credit ought to command a 
more secure or a larger profit. 
England also, in her Colonies, and above all in her yast 
i mpire, affords a tield for I-gitimate enterprise, 
which is unequalled by any other country. India, with a | 
population of 180,000,000, rapidly advancivg in wealth | 
and prosperity, requires nothing more to accelerate its 
development than the direction towards its territory of 
— portion of that vast anoual accumulation of English 
Capi tal, which see wey oe nt au a rate of interest. H. Nausou, Esq. 
To allay the demand of India for Capital at 10 or 12 per ‘ : } 
cent., With the English demand for onetetnns at 4 A ay 5 Offices—10 George yaud, Loubard a ea 
per cent., of itself atfurds an ample sphere for operations. | o_ 
It ist » meet these requisites that some gentlemen ex- The conversion into one grand hotel of the six magnifi- 
perienced in fiuancial and imereantile operations, have | ceyt mansious nel ling Wallace's Hotel) at St. George's 
asso*iated themselves together im order to form an place, Hyde park coruer, commanding direct and uainter- 
English Company, in alliance with the following leading | rupt ed views over Hyde park, Rotten row, aud the 
Bankin:: houses and Capitalists of Feance, who are about Serpentine, is the object tur which this company is 
to form a similar Company in Paris, under the title of | projected. 
“Societe gcuerale pour favoriser le developpement de ~ 
T'Indastrie et du Commerce de la Frauce,” the application 
for a Concession being made by— 


M. Archdeacon, Ancien Agent de Change. 





ard street, 


Broker. 


wis H. Haslewood, Esq., 7 Lothbury, E.C, 








| Messrs. Vallance and \ al he e, 2) Essex street, Strand, 
W.c. 


SECRETARY (pro tem.), 








If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned 
Without auy deducuion whatever. 
Applications for shares may be made in the usual form 
M. Bartholony, P. ésideut de la Cie. du Chemin de Fer de | 9 tue Brokers, Solicitors, or Secretary, accompanied by 
Paris & Oricans. a banker's receipt, or a cheque upon a banker for the 
MM. Bischofisheim, Goldschmidt, et Cie., Banquiers a | deposit of £1 per shave. 
Paris. Prospectuses with full details mxy be obtained on ap- 
MM. Edwd. Blount et Cie., Banquiers 4 Paris. sae or will be forwarded by post 
M, Caheu D'Anvers, Banquier & Paris. 
M. Davillier (Henri), President de la Chambre de Com- 7 
merce de Paris. TNNS of COUR’ j HO TEL COMPANY 
M. Denidre, Président du Tcibunal de Commerce de (Limited). 
Paris. ; 
“we . s Ata Meeting of the Board of Directors, held on th 
M. Frére, Censcur de la Banque de France. 16th of April, 183, it was resulved— TOF 7 
MM. lientsch, Lutscher, et Cie., Nanquiers a Paris. 
M. Leroux ( Alfred) : Députe aa Corps Législatif. “That the Share List be closed on the 27th of May,” after 
M. Lucy Sediilot, Ancien Président mn Tribunal de | Which time no further applications for Shares will be 
Cominerce de la Seine. received, , 
MM. Mirabaud Pacearé, et Cie., Banquiers a Paris. By Order, 
M. Perier (dh.), Regent de la Banque de France. H. T. L. BEWLEY, Seeretary. 
* 
M., Pinard, du C emprols d’Escompte, de Paris. 63 Lincoln's Inn fields, W.C. 
M. Schneider, Vice-Président da Corps Législatif. Phi) 
M. Simous, Président de la Cie. des Chemins de Fer 
de Ouest. 
M. P. ‘Talabot, Directeur des Chemins de Fer de Paris 
a Lyon, et a la Méditerranée. ’ INTS 
A treaty has been signed with this party by which they CCIDENTS : in the 5 
subscribe for 20,00) shares in this Company's present STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 
issue, and the same number in case of a second issue, the by waking a Policy of the 
Company subscribing for 20,000 of their shares, and | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, } 
& rangement ——— made by which the two Companies G4 CORNHILL, Lonvon. 
act as euci: other s agents, and have the option of partici- son already Pai 
pating to a certain extent in each vther’s operations. Suase sie spond ouihes 
cc ENSATION 
The business will be to negotiate Loans and Conces- 7 “IN 
ym " 
sions ; assist industrial enterprises, public works aud i mn " ACCIDESTS OF ALL. KINDS, , 
railwoy undertakings; negotiate Foreign, Indian, and | I= 75 Fatai Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Colonial Bonds; cx mduct mercantile transactions; and Rates and farther particulars may be obtained at the 
establish agencies for large commission business; in a| Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Neap Orrice, (4 Connuityt, Lonpon, E.c. 

















ACCIDEN 
BY ROAD, RIVER, “om RAILWAY. 

















word, to undertake all such operations as an intelligent 
and exper.enced Capitalist might effect on his own 


Articles of 
» aud | 
New Serie 3 | on ay 
s will be distributed 

} ).000 shares have been subscribed as above stated by 

| ws French party, and the remaining 105,000 by private | 
rangements have. been made for de- | [pyested Assets... 
» subscriptions, so as to give the public 


Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association | 


est | London, E C. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
e where large contracts can be made and loans nego- | Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, aud Co., 16 St. James street, | 


FIELD, | the | 





a “AW LIFE ~ASSU R tANCE Si SOCIETY, 
Fleet street, Loudon 


INSTITUTED 1823, 

ote eo cecceerseccceeeses ce £0;000,000 
Annual [Income ..cecececcccccccsece 00 v0 0 + 490,000 

| 

For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 

apply to the Actuary, at the Society's Oilice, Fleet street, 





} WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
April, 18¢3. 





} SPECIAL NOTICE, 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 

RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1524. 
All persons who effect Policies on the Participating 
Seale before June 39th, 1863, will be entitled at the NEXT 
BONUS to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later assurers, 
Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be obtained 
of any of the Society's agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

15 St. James's Sx quare, London, 8.W. 


pee LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 183¢.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 
s: 1 Dale street, Liverpoul ; 20 
, E.C. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—which evidence the progress and posi- 
tion of the Company. 


ASUERELASED gems, £1,417.808 


3. 

.£436.065 
- £188,703 
The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
} SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
| JOHN ATKINS, Kesident Secretary, Louden. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Threadneedie street, Loudon. 











and 21 Poultry, 





| Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . 


Annual Premiuis in the Life Departmeut 








The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
QUIDQUENIALLY; and Policies will participate at each 
| division, after Three Annual Payments of Premium have 
} been made. 

Poticies effected now wiil Participate in Four- -fifths, or 
80 per Cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
couteined in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old-established 
Uffices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an Ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the aecumu- 
lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or inany Yeomanry 
|; or he-upoes Corps in the United Kingdom. 
| Poliey Stamps paid by the Office. 
| Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 


CHARLES HE NR ¥ LID! LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


GouTH AU STRALIAN BANKING 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 


COMPANY. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, aud Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C., + March 3 31, 1863. 














prorzien AND COLC YNIAI AL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Saieiy, Panctuality. 

EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Dartiy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICL MONTHLY. x 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 
WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, As: ension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Mad: agascar, MONTHL 

AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MUNTHLY.—West 
ludies, Pacific, California, Britis Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FURT NIGHTLY, 

AUSTRALASIA.— Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping iu all branches by Steamers anid ftleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, iusurauces 
effected. 
For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Fiases 
throughout the Globe, apply to 25 Regent siree:, S.W. 

















WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance eg 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, lsi 


account with a Capital of millions, with the exception of 
such purely speculative trausactions as are prohibited by 
the Meraor: ‘udu of Association. 

















Chapin s, Regent cireus, W ; 150 Lea jenhall street, MU, 


WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHURN, 
Established 26 years. 

























e_—_——aSE suger 


4. 











————— haa tegen, 


JM 


SPECTATOR. 































m ‘ ; on 1 MOTrer ' 
TIT ¢ “ACTERN RATILWA’‘ YRYSTAL PALACE.—WIITSUN 
ry IE \'l i ASTERN RAI \\ a4 { au M : ~~ we rl x ra 1) of CG Dp nd THE 
( il 1 ; ul l a Gor I 
I AND I { c= iM B 
PUCK. I n I FAM J 
! it Lexy ! i ‘ ~ 7 
: f £100 French ¢ LRTHUI ERTRAND. Inim e| ran : OR 
ibove 8 i Pr Li i Mackn Gre Organ Pe And « ' pas ( K NHIL MAGAZINE 
} t |} t sports and pasti s Boa A Ce t,@ 3 . ad UNE, w be pr lon Thursday 
‘ t com } payine vs, Gymna 1, & —_ 1iMst., price One Shill ith Three I istrations 
" n s rt € y etter The E ition Dey ntains the a = CONTENTS, 
t u le greatest a “ most v ful and fancy Roxo A. (Wit aan Ik ion.) fi 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. ai ticles on sale, suitable Chay er EVIE Why lito was Safe. 
Bish pss ute Terminus, May, 1863. 4 Monday and Tuesday, oper Eight ; other ” i a nm A Final Understanding 
aS days at Nine. nelfort ” LX Th ae ' 
>} , TR ER "EN Chil all-price. ” se aay 
pe — TU. ; 2 soe : “ — ei ennai tn ae ” LXL—Driftln Away. 
JEDENTURE STOCK. a> SP GF ‘ y ‘STTN | Spirituatis: 5 
con YRYSTAL PALACE —WHITSUN | Seitituatism. , I 

The Directors of the Great Fastern Railw mpany C se Cxtele aici houher Sybii's Disappointment. (With an Ilastration.) 
are prepared to ¢ t Allotments of their Four per Cent. HOLIDAYS.—Boating, Cric ae Fares. Paint, Powder, Patches. 
Debenture Stock in any sums most convenient to Sub- | Gymnastic nee, Swe all Retey ~ xe = oe Newspaper Writers in Germany. 
scvibers. ; Rounda b« and ail ki Aes Fr amusements, OU) Tue Saati House aT ALLINGTON. (With an Ilustra- 

This Stock is authorized by Act of Parliament for the | the playgroun Ge ee ee eee - tion.) 

f ying of Mortgag e ears > maT A ’ aeD » Chapter XX VIIL—The Board. 
wpose of paying olf the Mortgage Debt. It bears > 1 _ “ 
ne terest in perpetuity at 4 per cent. per num, which ral RYS T A L tT ALACE.—MR. COX- | XXIX.—John Eames returns to Bur- 
must be i half-yearly, on the Ist March, and the Ist WELL'S GREAT MAMMOTH BALLOON, in ton Crescent, 
Septembe , and it takes precedence of all the other | which Mr. Glaisher made his scientitic ascents, on - " XXX.—ITs it from him ? 
Stocks of the Company. | Monday, at Five o'clock. On the Future Extinction of Blue Eyes. 
| Eugénie de Gu 


to be made to 
J. B. OWEN 
Ist Mag, 1863. 


Aes plications 
, Secretary. 
erminus, 


Bishopgate 1 





MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
r[PHE MERSEY DOCKS and. HAR. 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
r to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and 
‘entam per annum interest, for Pe riods 


they are willi 
security of their 
tive shillings px 















of Three, Five, or Seven years; or igements may 
be made for longer te the option ot the le snders. 
Interest Warrants for the whole term—payable half- 


yearly, 


by the Bankers of th 
Londo are i 


) issned with e 

tions to be addre 1 to Gi 

Treasurer, Dock », Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 


Board in Liverpool, or in 
+h Bond. All communica- 














JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, September 8, 1362. 
PMNHE HAVAN SILVER-LEAD } MINES 


COMPANY (Limited), Cardiganshire 
Capital, £25,000 in 5,000 Shares of £5 each. Deposit, 





10s. per Share on application, and 20s. on allounent. 
DiRecTors. 
Esq., Maida Hill, and Wheal Seton and 





Mines Company (Limited), Cardigaushire, &c. 

R. Hesketh, Esq. (late “B ritish Consul at Rio Janeiro), 
Director - the Don Pedro Noth del Rey Gold 
Mining ¢ ‘ Limited), Brazil. 






» street, Cadogan gardeus. 
ackheath, Directoy of the Silver 
iny (Limited), Cardiganshire. 
Adelphi, Director of the Silver 
1y (Limited), Cardigansliire; 


A. Alison I Sq. 4 
General R. Sh 
Mountain Mi 3 Com] 
E. Edwards, Esq., C.E., 
Mountain Mines Compat 
the Don Pedro N 
(Limited), &e.. &e. 


Lieut.-Culonel _F. Wemyss, Kensington, Director of the 
Silver Mountain Mines Company (Limited), Cardigan- 
shire. 


Banxers—English and [rish Bank, 25 Poultry, E.C. 
Secrerary—Mr. Holland Dell. 

TeuroraRy Orrices—18 Gresham house, Old Broad 
street; and 1 York buildings, Adelphi. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The ot 
working of the celebrated Havan and Henfwich Silver 
Lead Mines, situate in the parish of Talybont, Cardigan- 
shire, and surrounded 


the day, inc g the 











Welsh Potosi, East Daren, and 
the Cwmsymlog United Mines, as well as the Silver 
Mountain Mines, which, after being worked for a few 
months under n early the same Directors, already bid fair 
to become as profitable as any in the county. 

The sett hich bes been developed sufic:ently to make 
ils success a matter of certanity) is held ata royalty of 
urtee uth from Vryse Loveden, Esq., is very ex- 
tensive (| s of 700 acres), and includes several very 
vel « tebrated lode 3, 
ul crushing, drawing, and pumping machinery 
is being delivered on the mine, aud will be erected com- 
plete and at work (dressing ere for market) in less than 
three months from th 3 time. 

Applications for shares, aceompanied with deposit 
(which will be returned in fullifno allotment be made 
to the applicant), may be made to the Bankers, or to the 
Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, where speci- 
mens of the ore aud p pla ans and sections of the mines may 
be inspected —Prospectuses, with full reports and forms 
of application, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company. 

[a= HAVAN SILVER-LEAD MINES 
COMPANY (Limited), 
given that no applications for 





















NOTICE is hereby 
shares in the above 
Wednesday the 27th inst, for London, and Thursday, the 
28th inst., for the country. 


HOLLAND DELL, Secretary. 


Ce ouont, for DI in BRONZE and 

OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canlelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 








_— OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wail Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

aud Candles, Table Glass &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, Eng!ish and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
LIRMINGIIAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Brond street. Established 13807. 





noe J. JEFFERSON, Esq., | 
} to inform the n 
| OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM 


| Oxford street (back of Pr 


| balancing, juggling, &c., 


irector of the Silver Mountain | 


orth del Rey Gold Mining Company | 


jects of this Company are the purchase and | 


by some of the greatest mines of | 


Company will be received after | 


ascents, at half-a-crown each person, from Hall- 





Ps 
past Two. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


10TH JUNE, 1863. 


ROYAL 


ro! ERING OF MEMORIAL OF | 
EXHIBITION O} 


P1851, 
Tn the Presence of their RR.IUH.'s 
THE PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Cards of Admission, price 15s., if obiained before the 
27th of May ; 20s. up to 9th of June; and 34s. on day, 
A. MURRAY. 

















rin, 
To Correspondents. 





ornhill. 


“ALBERT 
of this week 
of the selected 
ated papers on 
and other 


ER, and Co., 65 C 


Surra, Err 
pus NATIONAL. 
MEMGRI \L.— The BUILDER 
coutains—An authorized view and plan 
design for the Albert Memorial; illust: 
Japan ese ornamentation and ou masonic 
symbols minerals; the age of man, &e. 
&e., wit th all the artistical and sanitary news of the week, 
4i., r post, dd. Office, No.1 York street, Covent, 


Gar " om, aud a ii newsmen. 






















JFOSE CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 


NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs 
bility, gentry, and public that he has 


rcert Rooms, Castle street, 
atre|, comp-ete in 
asium inclu ling the 
ler feats, Brazilian trapeze 
Roxing and single-stick by Plan 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothe ovelli sturing 
taug ght.—Op ven d from 10 
le admission for exere ise, ls. ; one 
Private lessons at any hour. 


ARMS at the Princess's C 








every detail ; the Gym: 
peze, Olmar’s great la 
zontal pole, bars, £c. 














am. till 8 pam Sing 
month's ditto, fl Is. 


‘ AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
\ JATCH CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with = gold. and im- 
told from solid g We -y hou 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns | 
Workmen used to solid gold work. U nequal Ned for 
wear. Ilustated Circular, post free, for a stamp 
Henry Escorr and Son, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
Lion square, London, W.C. 


ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
DRILLING.—Pelieve it or not, no safe is secure against 
the present race of clever burglars except GEORGE 
PRICE'S Treble-Patent PRIZE MEDAL SAF 
his Patent Case-hardened Drill-proof Doors. Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars Purchasers can 
test them be ture they pay tor them.—Read the “ 
Burglary. Second edition, 6d. 
Georcr Paice, Cleveland Safe 
Wolve: hampton. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 








possible to be 

















tools, 









and Lock 








and SCHOOL of 


flying tra- | 
, hori- | 


= experionce in Cult 
coi aside oe r- success, 


] OOKBUYERS: a LIST of SECOND- 

HAND BOOKS in standard English History, Bio- 
Poetry, and the Drama, Divinity, and General 
Send stamp for postage. 


W. Hearn, 497 Oxford street, London. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH, LITERARY, or 
other TRANSLATIONS WANTED, by a French 
renuieman of considerable repute and ableness. Write 
to Mons. G., 3 York road, Lambeth. References ex- 
changed. Young children taught in pure Vrench by a 
French lady. 


“GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 
m, in which he has met with 
Situate In 


graphy, 
Literature. 








receives into his house, 









; a healt wighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
a F E Ww Pu P ML S, to be educated generally, or specially 
for public schools. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 

Address, C.C., Messis. Riviugtons’, Waterloo place, 


» With | 


Bauey 


Works, | 


MALVens 


s.W 
PROPRIETARY 
COLLEGE. 

President and Visitor—The Lord Bistor of WorcesTer 
Head Master—The Rev. ARrmuR Fanner, M.A, 
(Fellowand Tutor of New Cx , Oxford), 

Arrangements have been made for commencing the 
College Buildings, so that they may be opened fur the 
reception of Pupils during the Summer of 1864 

For prospectus and shares, apply to the Honorary 
Secretary, from whom any further information may be 
obtained. 

L.. STUMMES, 


Us ERSITY OF ST. ANDREW’S- 


The Offices of LIBR ARIAN, ¢ QUESTOR, and CLERK 
to the University will shortly become vacant by the re- 
signation of their present oecupaut. 

These Offices will be held conjointly, as hitherto. The 
total emoluments arising from them will amount in 








M. D., Malvern, Hon. Secretary. 


| future to £150 per annum, wich a prospective increase to 


DEANE — co., ISEDOR BRIDGE. | 


tstablished A.D. 1700. 
EANE S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 vears, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and ches apness. ‘The stock is most 
extensive and complete, affordi: 2 choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. The following are 
some of the prices for Lvory-handled Knives—each blade 














being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 

Ss. dos. djs. ds. 3.) 3) 8 
Table Kuives, ant doz..... |14016 W190 23 0 33 
Dessert ditto oe 12 6/12 O}15 O}18 « as 28 
Carvers, Joint, per P uir | 46,56 6H} ib +1 911 


7 LECTRO-PLATED “SPOONS AND 

FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 

da plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 

















£180. 

As Librarian the person appointed wi!l have the respon- 
sible charge of an extensive Library. He will also be re- 
quired, as Questor aud Clerk, to keep the Accounts and 
Minutes of the University, and to discuarge the geveral 
work of Treasurer and Secretary. 

Iutending Candidates must lodge a printed copy of 





| their Testimonials with each member of the SENATUS 


| 0 clock.—Stall subscriptions, three guineas ; 


FIppLe. |) DeEapED., Krxe's. |\L LY 

— — iy |Besti2nd Best 2nd. Best|Best | 
— i est oes fre be 

| ——— -—_—— 
ls s. } -| 8] 8. ; & s | 8. 
Table Spoons p. doz 33 r- 40 44 | 58 | 54 | 66 38 
Table Forks » 310 | 33) 44 | 56 | 5h) G4 | 56 
Dessert Forks ,, 23 0 29 32 | 40 | 37 | 46 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 240 | 30 | 32 42 | 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons ee 14 6 | is } 22; 26] 26 32] Lendl 








SANE and CO’S NEW IL 





D 


ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 


ILLUS- | 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH: | 


List embraces the leading articles from all the various 


departments of their establishment, and is arranged to | 


| PaPHac.— NOTICE.— The EXHI- 


election of goods. It com- 


acilitate purchasers in the se 
Lamps, Baths 


prises Table Cutlery, Electro-p'ate, 


| Fenders, Fire- — lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 


| 


Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &« 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


ACADEMICUS (the Principals and Professors of the two 
Colleges) noi later than the Ist September. 

Further inquiries may be addressed to Professor 
Verren, St. Audrew's, Convener of the Library Coim- 
lnittee. 


_U niversity of St. Andrew’ 8 8th May, 1863. 
S THALBERG’S FIRST MATINEE. 

WWle MONDAY NEXT, MAY 25th, QUEEN'S 
CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, — 

Thalberg's remaining performances in London, this 
season, Will take pluce in the above Luoms on Monday, 
June Ist, June oth, and June 15th, at Half-past Two 
family Uickets, 
single stalls, 21s.; 


to admit four (stails), three guineas; 


} unreserved seats, 10s. (d.; may be secured at the princi- 


pal libraries and mausicsellers, Austin’s, St. James's Hall ; 
and of Mr. Fish, at the Hanover Square Rooms, where 
the plan of the seats may be seen. 


i R. DAVID FISHER’S FACIS and 
4 FANCIES, Musically and Dramatically Iluastrated. 
—Mr. David Fisher will appear EVERY EVENING 
(except Saturday) atthe ST. JAMES'S HALL, Piccadilly. 
Saturday Afternoon, at Three. Sarah fiom Norfolk, 
Gabriel Gaz, Esq., Giovanni Viotti (with violin solo), 
Fitzpoppyhead, Mime. Rouge et Noir, &c. Jenkins’s 





Recital received with acclamations. Pianist, Mdme. 
| Heinke. Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, ls. ‘Tickets at 
Austin's, 25 Piecadilly. 





Family,” by Raphael, will 
be CLOSED on and after Mouday next, untl further 
notice—the picture being temporarily removed for 
inspection by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
at Marlborsugh House. 


BILION of the “ Hely 
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NEW WORKS 


JOURNAL ofa RESIDENCE on 
a GEORGIAN PLANTATION in 18338-1539. Py Fray- 
c#es ANNE KEMBLE. Post Svo., 7s. Od. 


9 
From MATTER to SPIRIT: 
the Result of Ten Years’ Experience in Spiritual Pheno- 
mena, Intended asa Guide for [nuquirers. By ©. D. 
With a Preface by A. B. [Just ready. 


3. 

HISTORY of the SUPER. 
NATURAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all 
CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and PAGAN, demonstrating 
a Universal Faith. By Wittiam Howrrr. 2 yols., post 
8vo., 18s. 


4. 

The ORDINANCES of SPIRI. 
TUAL WORSHIP. From the Writings of the Rev. F. 
T. Marcu Pnuttirrs, M.A. ; selected and Edied by his 
Davenrer. Post 8vo., 7s. bd. 


The STORY of the GUNS. By 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., F.RS., &e. 
1 vol., feap, Svo., with numerous Woodcuts. 
(Nearly ready. 
Cc. 


The CAPITAL of the TYCOON: 
n Narrative ofa Three Years’ Residence in Japan. By 
Sir Rurnerrorn Atcock, K.C.B. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols., &vo., 42s. 


te 7 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. Joun Wiittam Co.esso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Part lif. “The Book of Deuteronomy.” 8vo 
(Jn June. 


8. 
HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. 
H. Merce D'Avwioens, D.D., Vols. I.and IL, Svo,, 28s. 


9. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III. 1760- 
1860. By Tuomas Exsxrxe May, C.B. Vol I. New 
Edition, price 15s. Vol If., just published, price 183. 
10. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


By Nassau W. Senior. Post 8vo., 103, 6d. 


11. 

LIFE of AMELIA SIEVEKING. 
Translated from the German, with the Author's sanction, 
by Caruerine Wixkwonrrn. Post 8vo., with Portrait 
and 2 Plates, 12s. 

12. 


PRINCIPLES of CHARIT- 


ABLE WORK—Love, Truth, and Order—as set forth in 
the Writings of AmeLIA SteveKkrne. Post 8vo., 4s. 


13. 
A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. 


By the Aurnonr of ‘“‘ Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


14. 
INDOOR GARDENING - for 


Balconies, Plant-Cases, Greenhouses, and Windows. By 
Miss Mauurne. Feap. 8vo., with es 
Ina few days. 


The WEATHER-BOOK: a 
Manual of Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral 
R. Frrzkoy, R.N., F.R.S. Second Edition; with 16 Ilus- 
trations, 8yo., lds. 

16. 


HEAT considered as a MODE of 


MOTION: a Course of Twelve Lectures deliverd at the 
Royal Institution. Ry Jouy Tynpan, F.R.S. With 101 
Tilustrations. Crown svo., 12s. 6d, 


lv. 

SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES; or, a Visit to Rio de Janeiro, the Organ 
Mountains, and the Parana By Tuomas W. Hincairr, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations. 

(Just ready. 


18, 

HOME WALKS and HOLIDAY 
RAMBLES. By the Rev. C, A. Jonns, B.A., F.L.S 
Feap. 8vo., with I!ustrations. (Just ready. 

19. 
PLAYTIME with the POETS ; 


or, & Selection of the best English Poetry for the use of 
Children, Bya Lapy. Square feap. Svo., 5s. 





London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and 
GREEN. 





TRUBNER AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THANKSGIVING. A Chapter of Re- 


ligious Duty. By Frances Power Conse. 12mo., pp. 
42, price Is. [ Now ready. 


The CURRENT GOLD and SILVER 
COINS of all COUNTRIES. Their Weight and Fine- 
ness, and their value in English Metallic Money. With 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leororp C. Martin 

ot Her Majesty's Stationary Office) and CHaries 
TRUDNER. Royal Svo., pp. xx.—140. 141 Plates, 
figuring more than 1,000 Coins, printed in Gold and 
Silver. Appropriately bound in cloth. (Ja the press. 


The NEW THEOLOGY. By John 


Smakr. Edited by his Wife. Second Edition. Crown 
Sv. (Jn the press. 


ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


TURE. By Tos. Warts, of the British Museum- 
Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere, 
In One Volume, 8vo. (Ja preparation. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM ; 
Foundation and Superstructure. By Wiutiam Ratn- 
boxe Greco. Second Edition. Crown &Svo., cloth. 

(Ja the press. 





Will be published, on Wednesday, the 27th inst., in One 


Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS on LIFE and its RE- 
LIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German, by 
Freperica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess 
Louis of Hesse. Published by Her Majesty's Gracious 
Permission. Being the Companion Volume to “ Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity.” 

Tavener and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo., with map and Fifty I! lustrations, 
uniform with Mr. Atkinson's * Siberia, 


TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in 
MANTCHU TARTARY; being a Summer's Ride 
beyond the Great Wall of China. By Grorce 
FLEMING. 


Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Second Edition, post octavo, price 2s. 


EISURE HOURS in TOWN. A 
Selection from the Contributions of “ A.K.H.B.” to 

Fraser's Magazine. 

London : Parker, Son, and Borry, West Strand. 





This day, demy octavo, price 5s. 
TILITARIANISM. By Joun Srcarr 
Mitu. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parxer, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 

Second Edition, this day, 
RGANIZATION in 

An ESSAY. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bocrn, West Strand. 


post 8vo., 5s. 


DAILY LIFE. 








Guatant in Four Volumes, octavo, £3. 


HE SPANISH CONQUEST in 
AMERICA, and its RELATION to the HISTORY 

of SLAVERY, and to the GOVERN MENT of COLONIES 

By Anruvr Herpes. Vols. I. and IL, 28s. Vols. IIL and 

IV., 16s. each. 

London : ParRKer, Son, and Borry, West Strand. 





This day, 8vo., 12s., the Fourth and Concluding Volume 


ot 

HE HISTORY of ENGLAND 
DURING the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. 

By Witiiam Massey, M.-P. Vols. [. to IIL, 12s. each. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Now ready, in 8vo., cloth, with Wood Engravings, price 8s, 


N HUMAN ENTOZOA; comprising 
the Description, Pathology, and Treatment of 
the INTESTINAL, HYDATID, and other Species of 
WORMS found in Man. Purily Translated, by permis 
sion, from M. Davaine’s “ Traité des Entozoaires.” By 
W. Anrorts Suiru, M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Senior 
Assistant-Physician, Metropolitan Free Hospital; Phy- 
sician, Finsbury Dispensary, &c. 
“A book of this kind. containing a well arranged out- 
line of whatever is known concerning the parasites of the 
human body, has been wanted in our literature.”"—British 
Medical Journal. 


London: H. K. Lew1s, Gower street north, W.C. 





ISHOP COLENSO,.—The GUARDIAN 
of Wednesday, May 27th, will give a full report of 

the Debate in the Upper House of Convocation on Bishop 

Colenso’s Book. 

Published every Wednesday, 


price Sevenpence. 5 
Burleigh street, Strand, W.C. 





pera ox LIBRARY.— 
12 St. James's square. 

The TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members will take place in the Reading 
toom on SATURDAY next, the 30th Inst. 

The Right Hon.the Fart of CLareypoy, K.G., Presi- 
dent, will take the chair at 3 o'clock, p.m. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 
The Hon. Mrs. NORTON'S NEW 
NOVEL, “ LOST and SAVED” Second Edition. 

“*Lost and Saved’isa work of sich rare excellence 
that it would create a stir among novel-readers, even if 
it had not Mrs. Norton's name on the title-page. The 
story has an abundance of plot, counterplot, and episode, 
and even & superabundance of character. It surpasses 

Stuart of Dunleath’ in strength, delicacy, and finish.” — 
Athen wum, 


HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


“* Margaret Maitland.” One Vol 
“A delightful work.”’~—Post. 


CECIL BEAUMONT. By the Hon. C. 
Stuart Savite. Three Vols. 
“ A pleasant, well-written book.”"—Sun. 
LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 
Third Edition. 
“Mr. Jeaffreson’s best work of fiction."—Athenzum. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 


Brornertoy, Author of “ Arthur Brandon.” Three 
Vols. [May 2%. 


Hvegsr and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
T ODDS. By the Author of “The 
Initials” and “ Quits.” In 2 Vols., post 8vo. 


“This novel has already become popular. It is an 
entirely original story. "—Observer. 


The BRIGANTINE. 
2 Vols., post 8vo. 

“ Full of wild, wondrous, and amusing adventure."— 
Morning Herald. 


EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


English Edition, 6s, with Illustrations. 


By James Pascoe. 


The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. Popular Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 





Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
By Mrs. Henry Woop. A popular Edition, with Illus- 
trations, On May 28. 

Ricnhanrp BentTLeEy, New Burlington street. 





Next week will be published, in post 8vo. 

A NEW VOLUME of 
(jasOnRt es of CARLINGFORD. 
Containing :-— 

The CURATE; and 
The DOCTORS FAMILY. 


W. Briacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





DR. LEE ON BATHS. 
HE BATHS of GERMANY: 
Fourth Edition. 7s. (Just ready.) 
The BATHS of NASSAU. (Separately.) 2s. 6d. 
The W ATER ING-PLACES of ENGLAND. Fourth 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 
VICHY and its MINERAL SPRINGS. Is. 
Joun Cuvrcnitt and Sons, New Burlington street. 














This day is published, crown 8vo., price’és. 6d., cloth. 
HE DIVINE AUTHORITY of the 
PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. By Dasten 
Mrone, M.A., incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell, 
and Tuesday Morning Lecturer at St. Margaret's, Lothbury, 
author of “ Thoughts on Preaching,” &c. 
London : Bett and Danny, 186 Fleet street. 





In a few days, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 8vo. 

\ EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE 

a ofa LONDON PHYSICIAN. In Three Parts, 
Virtus Braotuers, 1 Amen corner. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 2s. 

R&sv LTS of KING 
EMMANUEL'S RULE, 

Haraisoy, 59 Pall mall, 


VICTOR 


London : 





Feap 8vo., paper cover, 4d. 
FEW WORDS of EXHORTATION 


L to the Public with reference to Bishop COLENSO'S 
WORK on the PENTATEUCH ; and also in regard to 


the Rights, Interests, and Duties of the Laity. By A, 
LAYMAN. 

London: ALrrep W. Benxett, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 





Demy 8vo., with two Diagrams, cloth, 4s. 
SERIOUS FALL in the VALUE of 
ZA GOLD ASCERTAINED, and its Social Effects 
set forth. By W. Srantey Jevons, M.A. 

London: Eowarp Srasrorp, 6 Charing cross. 





Just published, illustrated with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 
8vo., price 12s. ; or om large paper, royal Svo., 16s. 
MARKS and MONOGRAMS on 
4 POTTERY and PORCELAIN, with short His- 
torical Notices of each Manufactory, and an Introductory 
Essay on the Vasa Victilia of England, By Witu1am 
CHAFFERS, F.S.A. 

Published fur the Author by J. Davy and Sons, 137 
Long acre. 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














Lonpon: 


and Published by him at the “ 





Printed by Joun Camppect, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Connty of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Muy 23, 1863. 
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